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Donations for Poor Students 


We have opened five Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. When 
one has completed his course, another can take his 
place, then a third, and so on indefinitely. Give what 
you can and when you can. 

MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $951.79. J. W., Ind., $1; W. P. Kuptis, Pa., $2; 
Christ Metzger, Ky., $1; J. Blitz, Ind., $1; Mrs. R. 
Taylor, Ind., $5. Total: $961.79. 
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For the Sufferers of the War-stricken Lands 


Indiana: J. W., $1; Mrs. R. T., $5.50; New Jersey: 
Mrs. M. N., $5.00. 

N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of the war- 
stricken lands will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress all communications to 

ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Grail Building Fund: Previously acknowledged 
$1884.00. California: J. P., $1; J. M., $5; B. G., $1. 
Connecticut: S. M., $1. Illinois: A. D.,$3; C. S., $5. 
Indiana N. N,, $3; N. N., $28.52; N. N., 6¢. Kansas: 
Rev. C. W., $10. Kentucky: N.N., $3; N. N., 50¢ A. B., 
$5; E. M. B., $5. Louisiana: N. N., $2;. Maryland: 
N. N.,$3; Massachusetts: J. T., $2. Michigan. S. L. & 
T. Co., $10. Nebraska: E. H., $1. New York: Mrs. E., 
$1; S. G. S., $1; J. R., $1; J. E., $1. Ohio: HL G., 50¢; 
N. N., $2; N. N., 10¢. Pennsylvania: L. C., $1; W. P. 
K., $7. Rhode Island: E. C. R., 50¢. Wisconsin: P. K. 
$1; N. N., $36; W. K., $1. Total: $2026.18. 


A Visit to the Abbey 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 


Here, in fair Heaven’s very vestibule 
Far from all but God’s and Angels’ eyes, 
Observance of St. Benedict’s dear rule 
Makes life a joy, and earth a paradise. 


How massive are the walls, the columns tall, 

That form the house where God among us dwells, 
How sweet the chant, while to the voices all 

Sweet music adds a charm,—and loud it tells 


Of Him, Who loves the humble, modest ways 

Of those who serve Him here, in smiles, in tears, 
Some rosy with the glow of life’s spring days, 

Some white with the frost and snows of many years. 


How pleasing to our God the virtue is 

Of these meek souls, who in the quiet shade, 
For God, their Maker, are content with this, 
Thus unperceived to blossom and to fade. 


Like Unto the Flowers 
MAUDE BONNER 


My Love is white as the lily is white, 
And sweet as the rose is He, 

And modest and shy as the violet blossom 
He wraps Him in secrecy. 


He keeps Him unseen by the heedless world, 
All lonely in grief He hides, 

And a tiny portal of gleaming gold 
Guards the nook where my Love abides. 


And oh as He waits with a changeless love 
Through the dark of the weary hours 

For the soul that will gather, He holds m His hands 
The fragrance of all the flowers. 


Our great King has assumed the appearanee of Bread 
to veil His Majesty, in order to give us courage to draw 
nigh with confidence to His Sacred Heart.—St. Theresa. 
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Archbishop Harty Endorses I. E. L. 


The International Eucharistic League for the Union 
of Christendom has found another friend and supporter 
ia the person of His Grace Most Rev. J. J. Harty, of 
Omaha, who promises to take up the work of the League 
with his priests this coming autumn. 

It is the glorious privilege of Catholics to be members 
of the true Church, the Church that Christ established, 
the Church that is destined to save men. Many, un- 
fertunately, have wandered away from that Church; 
many others, by far the greater part of mankind, have 
no knowledge of the true God. 

We should every one of us be missionaries at least 
in the sense that we have the spiritual welfare of our 
fellow men at heart. Since Christ in His infinite good- 
ness and love has shown mercy to us and has promised 
us eternal happiness — which should be the lot of all 
men — we in turn should show mercy to our unfortu- 
nate fellow men by praying for them, instructing them, 
and giving them good example — bad example keeps 
many out of the Church. Christ prayed to His Heaven- 
ly Father that all might be one with Him and the 
Father. 

The International Eucharistic League prays that all 
Catholics may be united among themselves, that all 
Christians outside of the Church may return to unity 
with her, and that all non-Christians, all who have 
never been, baptized, may become one with us in the 
Faith. What can be dearer to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus than this threefold object of the League? All that 
is required of members is a short daily offering, an 
occasional Mass heard and Holy Communion received. 
If you are not a member of the League, apply at once 
and get your friends to do the same. Address Rev. 
Benedict Brown, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Vale! Ave! — Farewell! Hail! 


On Thursday evening, August 2, as the last rays 
of the setting sun were streaming over San Francisco 
and gilding the peaks of the Golden Gate, the soul 


of the foremost citizen of our country, President War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding, went forth without a struggle 
to meet its Maker. 

With no detail omitted the daily papers have given 
a faithful account of the sudden and unexpected death 
of our beloved President, whose accession to the Pres- 
idential chair we hailed on March 4, 1921. 

The unlooked-for death of the President has cast 
a dark cloud of gloom over the whole land. Favorable 
bulletins, holding out the brightest rays of hope for 
a speedy recovery, had been issued by physicians at- 
tending the President in his illness. Then without a 
warning came the stroke that snapped the thread of 
life in twain. This death is but another forcible re- 
minder of the inspired word — that we know not the 
day nor the hour. 

Mr. Harding, who had been in office two years and 
five months, was the twenty-ninth incumbent of the 
Presidential chair. By his sterling qualities and up- 
rightness of character he had won the esteem and 
affection of his fellow citizens and the confidence ef 
all. He was a hard and earnest worker, an enemy of 
religious and racial discord and bigotry, a Christian 
gentleman, a typical American, a splendid executive, 
a great President, one of whom the nation could justly 
feel proud. 

The love of the American people for the deceased 
President was manifested all along the route from San 
Francisco to Washington. Thousands were gathered 
at the railway stations in the various cities through 
which the funeral train passed that they might get a 
glimpse of the car conveying the lifeless body. Many 
were the floral offerings, of which some were dropped by 
aeroplane. Immense was the throng at Washington both 
in the evening when the corpse arrived and on the 
following day at the funeral. Great numbers looked 
upon the remains of the dead Chief lying in state in 
the Capitol. At Marion, Ohio, where the burial took 
place, multitudes gazed upon the lifeless form as it 
rested in the house of Dr. Harding, father ef the 
deceased President. 
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From all sides expressions o 
the bereaved widow. Among 
paid tribute to the memory o 
were the Holy Father, cardin 
priests, and statesmen. In 2 
ices were held to honor the Me 
and the official prayer for the Civil hetadiies was 
recited to beg God to bless the new administration 

A great and good President has gone. His successor 
in office took up the reins of government at once. Cal- 
vin Coolidge, the thirtieth President of the United 
States, had the distinction of being sworn in by his 
own father, whom he happened to be visiting at the 
time, and who, as justice of the peace, was qualified to 
act in that capacity. 

The new President is a lawyer by profession. In 
his home city, Northampton, Mass., he first served as 
city solicitor and then as mayor. Next he became a 
member of the house and then of the senate in Mas- 
sachusetts. The next step was lieutenant governor and 
then governor of the same state. In the Presidential 
election of 1920 he was chosen Vice President of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Coolidge comes into office with a good record. 
He is a Christian and a gentleman. In the closing 
words of his first official statement as President he says: 
“T have faith that God will direct the destinies of our 
nation.” 

May it please the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift to impart light and wisdom and direction to those 
who are placed at the head of our nation that in all 
things God may be glorified. 


Vocation Talks 
Oo. S. B. 
THE SALVATION OF SOULS 


If a Catholic considers seriously the great grace of 
his faith, he will not be satisfied with enjoying the 
blessings of religion himself, but will make efforts to 
spread this joy and happiness to the souls of others. 
A certain spiritual writer has said that the average 
number of souls saved by a priest reaches the number 
of thirty-five hundred. How great must be the reward 
of the priest, if the gaining of one soul for God is a 
greater joy to God than all the gold, silver, and precious 
stones on the earth. 

It is impossible for some men to become priests 
because they are bound by inseparable ties to othe: 
things. But all can encourage vocations to the priest- 
hood and the religious life when occasion presents itself. 
It is sad but true that many vocations are lost. If 
one were instrumental in saving only one vocation to 
the priesthood by words of encouragement, would he 
not have a great share in the reward of saving that 
priest’s quota of souls. A more noble work than foster- 
ing vocations to the priesthood can hardly be thought of. 

St. John Chrysostom lauds highly the zeal for the 
salvation of souls. “Zeal for the salvation of souls,” 
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a merit before God, that to 
to the poor, or to spend our 
se of all sorts of austerities, 
f it. There is no service more 
his one. To employ one’s life 

: 5 more pleasing to the Divine 
Majesty than to suffer martyrdom.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE SAINTS ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


St. Thomas: “It may be reasonably said, that a 
person by entering the religious state, obtains the re- 
mission of all his sins. To make satisfaction for sin 
it is sufficient to dedicate one’s self entirely to the 
service of God by entering religion, which dedication 
exceeds all manner of satisfaction. Hence we read in 
the lives of the Fathers that they who enter into 
religion obtain the same grace as those who receive 
baptism.” 

St. Ligouri: “A religious will save by his prayers, 
labors, and mortifications, more souls in one year, than 
in his whole life out of religion; and as to his own 
personal merit, he will gain more in one year by prac- 
ticing obedience than in ten years by living in the 
world according to his own will.” 


ETERNITY 


“I count a thousand years, a hundred million times 
a thousand years, as leaves of trees in all the forests 
of the world, blades of grass in the meadows, grains 
of sand on the shores, drops of water in the ocean, 
stars in the firmament, and I have not yet begun to 
say what thou art, O Eternity! If it be for me an 
eternity in heaven, O incomprehensible happiness!” 


“If the dead could come to life again, what would 
they not do for eternal life? And I—what am I doing?” 


“How can it be possible for anyone, who believes 
in eternity, not to give himself entirely to God?” 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 


Any young man who desires to consecrate his life to 
God in the Order of St. Benedict will, upon proper 
recommendation, be gladly received at St. Meinrad Ab- 
bey as a student of the Order. In case the applicant’s 
circumstances are such that he cannot pay for his 
board and tuition during his college course, board and 
tuition will be given free. If you are interested, write 
at once to St. Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


The Moon 
CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


Treading upon the blue, star-sparkling air, 
To victory goest thou as long ago; 

Thy beauty just as youthful and as fair, 
When first God sent thee Dark to overthrow. 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HILary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 














Death the Beautifier 


Not many weeks ago Warren Gamaliel Harding sat 
at his desk, chief pilot of our nation’s destiny, highest 
power in our powerful nation, in full possession of 
life’s vigor and faculties, waging still the great fight 
with the world of handicaps and obstacles that sur- 
round us all. 

Then he was President Harding, a politician, a 
statesman placed high in the eyes of all men, with his 
persona! virtues and imperfections exposed in a manner 
more open than most of us would wish to have our 
own selves betrayed. What was more natural for us 
all than that we should be prone to see in him faults 
both real and imagined; that we should consider him 
rather as an official object of criticism; that we should 
point to his difficulties with no thought of offense to 
charity, but as a matter of civic duty? 

Now he is no more of us. With the swiftness so 
characteristic of the Angel of Death, he has been 
brought down from the position that was secured in 
health, vigor, and power, to mingle with the lowliest 
dust of that common resting place—the grave. 

So sudden, too, was the change in the thought of 
him. Biting criticism comes no more to our tongue; 
what faults we thought were his have receded back 
into forgetfulness, screened by the sombre shades that 
hallows the shapes of those who have passed on into 
the vistas of eternity. His virtues, however, no distance 
can make dim, they shine but the brighter for the 
darksome lines cast about the man hy death. And 
so we witness his passing with unfeigned regret and 
will cherish his name in history as oné who stayed not 
his labors till death called him forth. 

It is at such times as these we wonder if perhaps we 
do not frequently err when we judge our fellow men. 
Why not bless them in life as we bles\them in death? 
Why not bestow the rightful meed ere we pay it in 
funeral eulogy? That is the Christlike way of judg- 
ment; that is the “judge not that you may not be 
judged.” 


Pilgrims to Rome and Heaven 


A Second Century Poem in Five Songs 
Dom HuGuH BEvENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


Song the First: Hierax and Denis 
Rusticus praefectus Hieraci dixit: “Tune quoque 
Christianus es?” (Acta S. Justini et Soc.) 


“Veniendum nobis est ad beati Dionysii commemora- 
tionem Corinthiorum episcopi...” (Euseb. Hist. IV.) 


The golden orb had shone from the glad time 
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When Hesperus, his morning-role assumed, 

Bade gloom dissolve,—the golden orb had shone 

Till curving, sinking to mysterious rest 

Into the sea Ionian, it illumed 

The mighty crags, the hills and verdant dales 

Of Hellas, casting back upon the East 

Shadows that streamed far out over the sea 

Aegean. Thus the sails of a great ship, 

That long had sped its course ’twixt the fair isles 
Were—now refulgent with the bathing light 

Now sombre grey ’gainst the far tinted haze 
Wedding the skies and waters. And anon, 

Rowing amain hard by Aegina’s isle, 

The gladdened mariners sang of their homes 

About the bay most dear to Grecian hearts. 

Sank quite the sun to rest, and the mild moon 
Proffered her silver service as the ship, 

All speed relaxed, glid into Cenchrae’s port, 

’T wixt the two rocky mounds that sentinel 

The haven’s issue and hard by the frame 

Bronzen of Neptune—reared in the mid flood 
’Twas said, by pious hands or e’er the might 

Of Rome had crushed sea-glorying to defeat, 
Riches to ruin, cities unto dust. 

Yet still in marble craft, in song, in thought 
Splendid—the Greek some pride and comfort found. 
While from the bosom of the wing’d sea-steed 

Treasures of Cretan chisel’s envied art, 

And from Cilicia and the distant East 

Cloths of the fairest dyes and deepest, swift 

The gaunt slaves ranged upon the busy strand; 
There sallied forth a youth obsequious 

To aid a maiden land, whose features, locks, 
Fashioned most like to his bespoke the twain 
Born from one father. Sandal-shod, they bore 
Garments like those of pilgrim worshippers 

That throng to Dian’s shrine at Ephesus. 

Yet shared they scarce their faith, for when of late 
Passing great Neptune; they had hailed him not 
With hands uplifted. They uncertain standing, 
Anon a merchant greeted, who that day 

Had trod the way from Corinth: “Peace to you, 
If ye know ought of suffering divine.” 

With friendly smile the twain their hands upraised, 
And slowly touched forehead and breast, and thence 
Athwart half-drawn their arm was stayed awhile, 
Till the Corinthian bowed and spake: “Amen. 
3cauteous upon our hills behold the feet 

Of those who bear tidings of peace to Sion.” 
Thereto the youth: “Peace be indeed with thee, 
If so thy guidance lead us safe anon, 

Me and my sister Charito, to Corinth, 

Or ere the narrow moon desert us quite.” 

He spake, and silent past the dark pine groves, 
Past all the monuments, or new or old, 

Of the most valiant in the Isthmian Games, 
That lined the way to Corinth, sped the three 
Past the great theatre’s looming bulk where now 
Flickered to death the firebrands, that had lit 
Into the night wild sport and mortal strife. 
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The lights of Corinth cheered anon the three, — 

Of Corinth, loath to yield to even’s ease 

From busy traffic. Screened the city lay 

From Austral burning winds by a vast ridge 

Of granite, topping far the upward reach 

Of palaces and temples; while below 

The dying moon shot with a silver streak 

The narrow waters laving south and north 

The strand nigh Helice and Ozolis. 

Hard by the gates the man of Corinth spake: 

“Behold I lead you now, fair strangers twain— 

Whose speech fell sweetly on me and recalled 

A land I knew nigh to the holy East 

Whence came our Christ, — I joy to lead you now 

Unto the holiest of His saints that dwell 

In what was ancient Greece. Full meetly he 

The throne of Corinth doth possess, the while 

The crew of brethren false and Montanists 

€arpeth itself into inanity. 

Denis his name, and this his dwelling place.” 

“May God’s own peace and heavenly benison 

Bide ever with the faithful and with thee, 

Bishop revered and famous,”—with such speech 

The youth full meekly greeted the old man, 

Prayerful, expectant in the vaulted space 

Where nigh the entrance Christians show to each 

Kind courtesy and comfort to the weak 

And footsore. “Welcome, Hierax, Charito, 

In Jesu’s name,” quoth Denis; “for ’twas told 

Long since by Irenaeus, presbyter 

Most learned and zealous, toiling now in Gaul, 

How that since seven years the Holy Ghost 

His reign hath ’stablished in you. Greet ye now 

The brotherhood, then rest from toil sustain 

Until at dawn, with Holy Sacrifice 

We laud our God in Christ’s appointed wise.” 

He spake, and straight two deaconesses veiled 

Brought Charito to rest, while Hierax 

Told of the faithful’s joys and griefs in Asia. 

With devout service at the morrow’s Mass 

Hierax attended, and in deacon’s garb 

Uttered the Gospel words of Truth familiar 

Yet of fresh import in such mighty city 

Conquered for Christ by Paul. And when the Bread 

Was broke and Eucharisting praises sung, 

Brotherly converse ’gan resume. Eftsoon 

Denis besought of Hierax the wise 

Of his engendering unto Jesus Christ. 

Whereto Hierax meekly responsive spake: 

“Such gratitude doth hold me for the light 

Vouchsafed, that scarce can I in ought rejoice 

So as when winning others’ gratitude 

To rise in heartfelt concourse unto God. 

Since childhood quested I to see and know 

Things sweet and curious, pleasing first to sense 

But later such as gladdened this Greek mind— 

Which, fool, I held the gods had by the chance of human 
loves 

Of human loves suffered t’evolve within me.— 

Then on a day my mother’s brow I marked 
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Held with far deeper thought than had eer graced 
Her countenance. Laughter and song had been 
Constant attendants on her every deed 
Helpful to us her loved ones, and our ears 
And minds therein did such fair custom find,— 
Scarce could we brook that others be called mothers 
Whose voices made no merry minstrelsy. 
Yet now the song was hushed—the song we loved 
Of young Narcissus’ fate, or of the griefs 
Of Proserpine, Europe,—hushed the lays 
Of gentle joyful Sappho;—even as 
When woodcutters have felled some dense pine grove 
Hard by the Calycadnus’ Stream that pours 
Far away south into t’: foaming sea; 
Stilled now the wind that rustled thro’ the trees, 
And hushed at dawn and dusk bird melodies. 
Wherefore we marvelled and as days revolved 
And with them waxed our mother’s listlessness 
For silver trinkets or such blossoms as 
Were fairest found in all Iconium; 
“Mother revered,” quoth I, “our hearts are smote 
And vainly make quest what may have lain 
A grief so strange upon thee.” 

“Nay, my child, 
No sorrow holds my heart,” she smiling spake, 
“Rather have all past sorrows been relieved 
Of ought their memory irked me.—For I hold 
A way of light hath opened to my soul 
Which none I know have glimpsed, and its beams 
Erstwhile but faint, have by the secret might 
Of loving longings uttered unto God, 
Corroboration found. Bethink thee, child, 
Of those strange stories bruited in our town 
Since nigh a hundred years.—How Paul, a Jew 
Upstart and mean of bearing, as ’twas said, 
Did with high-sounding words and followers few 
Rouse his glib countrymen of evil eye 
To deeds of wrath against him.—In good sooth 
Calumny unabashed hath hounded Paul 
And such as since revere him from our midst; 
So that no tavern, where the purpling vine 
About the doorposts clinging joys the eye 
With omen comforting to the mad crowd— 
No tavern, no nor genteel atriur: 
Long hath not echoed with the heartiest scorn 
Of upstart Jewry—such their speech—that now 
Tampers with Plato’s delicately wove 
Doctrines of man and mind and seeks to foist, 
As Paragon of life on the unwary, 
No glorious Apollo, but a Jew 
Of meanly birth and meanlier decease, 
A Jesus.—But no longer, children mine, 
No longer durst my lips that Name pronounee 
Save to revere, and reverencing grieve 
That we so long have nothing recked to bide 
Wotless of Him. For His sweet might hath beat 
Unheeded on our laughter-loving minds 
Since childhood’s days, when self-deploying thought 
"Gan quest for light to swathe its blossoming 
In dulcet hues, and nerve to fruitfulness. 
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The seoret of the Word Divine, the Logos, 
Heed as I now recount it faithfully 

As learnt of late from a disciple true 
Fled hither from Bithynia.” 


Then she spake 
Of Jesu’s love and sorrows, and forthwith 
By grace enrapt our hearts were sealed His own. 
He called our mother to Him five years since 
Then I, with Charito, hied me to gain 
At Ephesus the lore of Christ complete. 
Nor vainly; Polycarp and Irenaeus 
Long gladdened us with converse none so wise. 
“Praise to the Conqueror of hearts,” replied 
Denis rejoicing, “sure He reigns in you, 
For such this swift inevitable course 
In all pure souls of the Word’s mighty love. 
Linking in lasting concert which no words 
Avail to eircumscribe. No written pledge 
Bears record of this gift ethereal 
Clenching our hearts and minds in love and light, 
Ours the one gnosis: true, immutable. 
Yet bide we on an orb where all around 
Our constant biding things revolve and change 
And evils interwine and serpent-wise 
Capture, alas, th’ unwary. Wherefore meet 
It is that counter to fresh-woven wiles 
The truth we bear should thro’ fresh utterance 
Wither the fiend of discord.” 

“Well I wot,” 

Spake Hierax, “with how great avail alike 
To Pontus, Crete and Nicomedia 
Your messages are read and treasured aye. 
For they the Spirit’s kind power reveal. 
Wherefore methought that as our hearts have set 
Long since Rome as their goal and place of toil 
For Christ till forth our spirit wends to Him, — 
Could I be bearer of a script from thee 
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Unte Pope Soter, sure benignity 
Would ease me into closest fellowship 
With all the saints at Rome.” 

“Well said, indeed.” 
Quoth Denis, “for behold the Lord’s own day 
Have we but thrice kept since of noble bishops 
Soter the noblest courteously wrote, 
Proffering words of love and welcome gifts 
Unto our brethren stricken of the plague. 
Wherefore beseems me due obeisance 
And thanks to render;—these shalt thou bear sealed, 
Likewise such letters, copied, as of late 
Wrote I to Spartan Christians unruly 
And to the men of Athens, sunk in ease. 
These if thou safe deliver, nothing doubt 
Of Soter’s welcome,—to the very shrine 
Of glorious Peter will he guide thy steps.” 
Right comforted by ten days’ sojourning 
Hierax and Charito in morning mist 
Fared forth from the west port of Sicyon 
Thro’ the fair waters laving south and north 
The strand nigh Helice and Ozolis; 
Thence, stoutly rigged, the vessel Romewards sped. 


(To be continued) 


HISTORICAL NOTES: St. Soter was Pope from 176 
to 182; Marcus Aurelius reigned from 161 to 180; 
Junius Rusticus was Prefect from 163 to 167; St. 
Justin. was born about the year 100, converted at 
Ephesus about 130, and won the martyr’s crown in 167; 
the priest Caius is known to have lived at Rome under 
Soter’s predecessor. 

Denis of Corinth wrote eight letters, as recorded by 
Eusebius (Hist. IV. 23:10, II. 15:8) who quotes here 
the only four extant fragments. Every phrase put into 
the mouth of Marcus Aurelius is taken from his 
“Meditations”; while all Justin’s theological remarks 
are from his two extant apologies. 


Sow Hosts and Harvest Heroes 


Br—r—r! br—r—r! 

“There goes the door- 
bell again,” thought 
Father Gilbert. “It 
seems I am not to have 
a moment to myself. 
Well, perhaps my serv- 
ices are needed for the 
glory of God.” 

“Mrs. Dorn! What 
can I do-for you and the 
little ones? What are 
their names? Jimmie 
and Katie?” 

“No, Father, we call 
them Bernard and Ger- 
trude. It’s about them 
that I come to see you.” 





MY CHILD, 
GIVE ME THY HEART 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


“Very well!” was the courteous reply. 

“You see they haven’t gone to school yet 
and I want to send them this year. Bernard 
is a little past seven and Gertrude is not quite 
six. Besides I should like to make a priest 
out of Bernard and a sister out of Gertrude.” 

“That’s very nice. But remember, a vocation 
is required. A vocation, however, must come 
from God. As to its genuineness we have no 
absolute certainty except by a special revela- 
tion, which is rare. Still we may suppose that 
where there is a willingness, based on a right 
intention, to embrace the priestly, or religious 
state or both, and where at the same time 
physical, moral, and mental fitness to exercise 
the duties of these states is found, a real voca- 
tion exists. Such qualities in a young man or 
young woman justifiy the bishop or religious 
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superior to call or accept the subject for the 
respective state.” 

“Well, I don’t just know what they want to 
be themselves.” 

“There is still time for decision. However, if 
the germ of a vocation lies dormant in a soul 
it can be called forth and developed, for as the 
harvest, which ripens in the field, results from 
the joint labor of the husbandman and the 
blessings of heaven, so also vocations need the 
seed from God and its cultivation and develop- 
ment on the part of man.” 

“Maybe, then, I too can do something to- 
wards this cultivation.” 

“Indeed you can, but since the vocation comes 
from God, even its development should not be 
attempted apart from God.” 

“T don’t just know what you mean, Father.” 

“IT mean to say that no matter how much 
you may encourage and shield your children 
you must not expect to have success without 
the Holy Eucharist. Inspire them even now 
with a love for the Holy Eucharist. They will 
soon have to make their first communion. Help 
along in the preparation for it. Set the good 
example by a frequent approach to the Holy 
Table. Hold up to them the ideal of the priest- 
hood and the religious state and show them how 
closely these two states are related to the Holy 
Eucharist.” 

“Father, if I knew just in what way the 
Eucharist calls forth the seed of vocation I 
could perhaps accomplish something with 
greater certainty.” 

“You yourself know this much that the 
priesthood and the religious state by their very 
nature tend to a more constant and more 
intimate union with Jesus.” 

“Oh they must.” 

“Very well then. The word communion itself 
signifies union. A union with whom? With 
the Savior. Hence the more frequently com- 
munion is received the more intimate must 
that relation between the child and Jesus be- 
come. Will they not like close friends share 
their joys and their sorrows, exchange their 
views and their desires? Yes, it is there in 
Holy Communion that the Savior often express- 
es His wish: ‘Child, give me thy heart.’ And 
will the child that has learned to love this inti- 
macy be reluctant to answer: ‘Take it dear Lord, 
here it is, keep it for the rest of my life.’ Will 
the Savior not then go a step farther and add: 
‘Well, then, sell what thou hast, come and follow 
me’? Thus you see how Communion especially 
frequent or daily Communion is a most favor- 
able means of awakening the germ of vocation 
to the priesthood and to the religious state.” 

“I am glad to know this, Father. I think 
those little ones look so sweet when in their 
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innocence they walk to and from the com- 
munion railing.” 

“That reminds me of another point. It is 
this innocence or purity, either preserved or 
regained, that makes the soul listen to the whis- 
perings of Jesus when He calls, keeps the mind 
clear so as to understand His wishes and fills 
the heart with great love and affection. But 
this innocence can neither be preserved intact 
nor restored by the child itself, no matter how 
strong its will is. It needs Communion which 
itself is a school of purity. Communion will 
prevent the child from being devoured by the 
demon of impurity which has nipped many a 
vocation in the very bud.” 

By this time the little ones had seen every- 
thing in the room and began to look with eyes 
wide open now at Father Gilbert and then at 
their mother as much as to say: “I wonder 
what it is all about.” 

Turning to the little girl, the mother ad- 
dressed her: “Honey, wouldn’t you like to be 
a sister, just like Sister Ethel that spoke to 
you the other day?” 

“No, Mamma, her bonnet is too hot.” 

The mother in her embarrassment corrected 
her: “Oh no, sweetest, it is not.” 

Father Gilbert continued with a smile: “Yes, 
she is afraid of the hardships. Of course she 
does not as yet know any better. But it is a 
fact that many children and young people who 
are pious and innocent dread the sacrifice en- 
tailed in such a life. Also lack of generosity has 
stilled many a prospective vocation. Now get 
your children to receive Christ often and their 
hearts will widen and with the progress of their 
love for the Savior their generosity will grow. 
When this generosity is added to innocence, 
vocations soon bud forth more abundantly.” 

“Father, the sister told me that she had many 
boys and girls who, while at school, wanted to 
become priests or religious or both but that 
afterwards they gave up the idea.” 

“You are right. Whilst we need not necessa- 
rily presume that all those who expressed such 
a desire in very early years really had a voca- 
tion, for many would not be fit physically or 
mentally, yet it is to be deplored that this 
desire for the priesthood and the religious state 
is not kept alive more frequently.” 

“What would you do, Father? You would 
not force these children, would you?” 

“Oh indeed not! but they should be more 


carefully guarded against harmful influences.” 

“But you know, Father, how difficult that is 
in our day.” 

“T grant all that. However, we have a very 
powerful remedy, even in our day, to offset 
these evil influences to a great extent.” 

“And that is prayer and Holy Communion.” 
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“You see, if the vocation and the desire to 
follow Christ are to persevere, the child must 
let its thoughts dwell on this ideal and not for- 
get it. But does not Holy Communion constant- 
ly recall to the child the priest as the conse- 
erator of hosts? Does it not carry the child’s 
mind to those precincts where souls live so 
near to the Eucharist, where they have so many 
more opportunities to receive it daily and to 
spend some time every day near the foot of the 


-altar during Mass and out of it.” ; 


“T wonder if temptations do not cause many 
of these young people to change their minds.” 

“Temptations even from within must be 
looked for. The senses will awaken and the 
imagination will be haunted with most seduc- 
tive fancies. A struggle will necessarily ensue. 
If the young are to remain above water, no 
matter how strong their leaning towards the 
priesthood or the religious life may have been, 
they must have some source of superhuman 
strength. This fountain of strength is found 
in Holy Communion.” 

“Another thought just now occurs to me, 
Father. I suppose that this case is like that of 
others, as long as a thing is new it appeals 
to one, but when it grows old it loses its attrac- 
tion especially when adverse circumstances 
prevail. Perhaps this would account for the 
loss of some vocations.” 

“That is very true. Just this consideration 
affords another argument for frequent Com- 
munion in the case of these children. Light is 
needed; inspiration is needed; enthusiasm is 
needed; nay even sacrifice is needed which 
clinches one to the object demanding the sacri- 
fice. Now it is just frequent Communion that 
affords all these aids to youthful souls.” 

As the conversation was prolonged the little 
girl fell asleep, but the boy gradually showed 
keen interest. He finally summed up enough 
courage to address his mother in the priest’s 
presence: “Mamma, Freddie Leer says, he 
wants to become a priest but his mamma won’t 
let him.” 

“There you are,” commented Father Gilbert. 
“How much outside influence must such chil- 
dren not often combat, if they are to persevere 
in their good resolution. Parents often dis- 
courage such children and think some great 
misfortune has befallen their house if a son 
or a daughter manifest a desire to embrace one 
of the higher states. Especially is this the case 
if the religious life with or without the priest- 
hood comes in question. What storms of pro- 
test! Any one who may be suspected of having 
given light, consolation, or encouragement to 
doubting minds, as charity or the duties of 
his office demanded, is publicly arraigned, pro- 
nounced ‘guilty’ of having ‘roped in’ inexperi- 
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enced souls. The consequence, to say the least, 
is the bewilderment of these young people. 
Then there are associates ever ready to cast 
their taunts in the very face of those who have 
shown a leaning towards religion and think 
that a service is done to God every time a 
vocation of this kind is killed. The children 
of this world are wise in their generation. How 
will they ever answer for such malicious frus- 
trations of the grace of the Holy Ghost? 
Others, again, will simply have nothing to do 
with persons whose ideal is a life other than 
that of the world. In all these circumstances 
even a genuine vocation has to stand a severe 
test. The necessary assistance in this trial is 
offered in frequent Communion, the Bread of 
the Strong.” 

Bernard was evidently thinking all the while. 
He again broke his silence with: “Mamma, 
Johnnie Vith’s mother says he must be a priest, 
but he says he doesn’t want to.” 

Father Gilbert took up the conversation 
again: “Neither is Mrs. Vith’s urging a sign 
of Johnnie’s vocation nor is Johnnie’s present 
disinclination a proof that he has no call.” 

“How is that, Father?” 

“Well, if Johnnie has good health, rood or at 
least sufficient talents, the proper disposition, 
is virtuous and pious, he may have a vocation 
even if he hasn’t that strong attraction for the 
higher states. It is supposed, however, that 
he has the will to do what one or both of these 
states require of him. The bishop in whose 
call and imposition of hands the final real 
vocation of the priest consists would as I said 
before, be justified in ordaining such a man. 
The fact, however, is that, unless a liking for 
these states is found and fostered in the subject, 
perseverance throughout all the trials and hard- 
ships entailed by the preparation and probation 
for these states is hardly probable.” 

“Don’t you think some parents do wrong 
in always nagging at their children about these 
states?” 

“They should not nag at them, but when 
they notice signs of a true vocation, they 
should give prudent and opportune encour .ge- 
ment. When, on the contrary, they. kno’y that 
their sons or daughters are not fit physically, 
morally, or mentally, they s‘iould not urge 
them on. Some poor children of this type are 
also sinned against by their parents and they 
too will find in frequent Communion the neces- 
sary strength to say ‘no.’ Thus in all cases it 
is Communion that will help call forth, develop 
and shield the true vocation placed into the 
heart of the child by God Himself. 

“Need we be surprised, therefore, to hear a 
pious man exclaim: ‘Let us sow hcsts and 
make heroes! We shall harvest also a crop of 
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priests and religious.’ Another writer ex- 
Glaims: ‘I myself am the happy outcome of 
daily Communion. Before becoming a daily 
communicant at about twenty years of age, I 
never even thought of being a priest; but when 
through the influence of the golden book, Holy 
Communion, by Mgr. de Segur, I began to 
frequent the Holy Table, 1 was transformed 
and could think of nothing else but how to save 
souls and glorify God in the Eucharist: and 
that is why I am a priest and a religious.’ How 
many there are who could make these identical 
words their own. Don Bosco, the saintly found- 
er of the Salesians, could at his death (1888) 
rejoice and boast of having given to the 
Church almost 10,000 priests from his various 
orphanages. He ascribed this wonderful re- 
sult to the practice of daily communion among 
his boys.” 

“I see someone else is coming to claim part 
of your time. Before I go, I assure you that 
I will not keep my little ones from frequent 
Communion. I hope that the grace of vocation 
will sprout and mature under its influence.” 

“That, Mrs Dorn, is the surest method of 
attaining your goal.” 


St. Januarius and Companions 
A. C. McK. 


URING the first three centuries of the 

Church persecution never entirely relaxed 
though at certain periods and in some localities 
it was more severe than in others. An edict of 
persecution issued by an emperor was seldom 
annulled, though its enforcement might gradu- 
ally relax or cease, hence it never became a dead 
letter and was always a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of a bigoted governor, and many 
martyrs owed their crown either to popular 
fury or to hatred in local rulers. Bitter perse- 
cution might be carried on in one part of the 
empire while other sections enjoyed peace. Thus 
St. Januarius was arrested and suffered mar- 
tyrdom not in his own city of Beneventum, of 
which he was bishop, but in the city of Pozzuoli, 
in another district. When he learned that So- 
cius and others had fallen into the hands of 
the persecutors he determined to visit them, 
to comfort and encourage them ana _ to 
provide them with the sacraments. This act 
of charity did not escape the notice of the jailor 
of the prison in which Socius and his compan- 
ions were confined, and he informed Timotheus, 
who had just been made governor of the Prov- 
ince, that a distinguished person from Beneven- 
tum had visited the Christian prisoners. The 
governor ordered Januarius brought 
him. The bishop’s deacon, Festus, and a lector 
named Desiderius, were also arrested 
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shared with the good bishop his afftictions. 

The prisoners were made to walk, heavily 
ironed, before the chariot of Timotheus in his 
journey from Nola, his usual place of residence, 
to Pozzuoli, where they were all confined in 
the same prison with Socius and his com- 
panions. These had already been condemned 
and were awaiting the execution of the sen- 
tence. Januarius was thrown in a furnace, but 
the flames would not touch him. Afterward 
all were exposed to the attacks of wild beasts, 
but suffered no harm. Timotheus declared all 
this was due to magic, and ordered them be- 
headed. Immediately after passing this sen- 
tence, the governor was stricken blind, and Jan- 
uarius by a miracle restored his sight. Five 
thousand persons are said to have been con- 
verted before the martyrs suffered death. The 
bodies of St. Januarius and his companions 
were buried near the city of Pozzuoli. 

The relics of St. Januarius were finally 
brought to Naples and are now preserved in 
the cathedral of that city. It is here the 
liquefication of his blood takes place. The blood 
is in a congealed or solid state, and is preserved 
in two glass vials. When the vials are brought 
near the martyr’s head the solid substance 
melts and flows like the blood of a living man, 
A block of basalt rock at Pozzuoli which bears 
traces of the blood of St. Januarius grows 
vividly red for a short time in May and Septem- 
ber at the hour when the miracle of the lique- 
fication takes place in Naples. This standing 
miracle has been subjected to all the tests that 
science and ingenuity can devise, yet it still 
remains to give evidence of the faith and sanc- 
tity of Januarius and his companions and to 
add to the already superabundant motives for 
our faith. 

Little did a pagan governor think, when he 
condemned St. Januarius to death, that he was 
an instrument in God’s hands in ushering in a 
long succession of miracles, extending down 
through the ages even to the present time, by 
which God confirms the faith of His church and 
encourages the faithful. The spirit of faith of 
the early Christians was the spirit that rejoices 
in belief. The pagan world loved earthly pros- 
perity, and worshipped the pleasures of the 
senses and hated faith. It made its laws with 
only natural and material ends in view, and felt 
itself surrounded by a mysterious influence it 
could not understand. Hence Christians were 
regarded with suspicion and looked upon as dis- 
loyal in a certain sense to the state, and an 
element opposed to its progress. Because of 
this it was enough for demag fanatics 
arouse this feeling, and neither th 
denial of these charges nor their peaceful and 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Fathers 


ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


F Rip Van Winkle had started his nap in 

Middlevale at a certain season, he need not 
have taken a long siesta to have found many 
bewildering changes upon his awakening. Mid- 
dlevale was one of those towns that justify the 
phrase, “sprung up over night.” 

Through nearly a century it had, itself, slept, 
as but a small settlement nestled in the moun- 
tains. Then, one fine day an enterprising spirit 
and an investigating mind discovered coal on 
the mountain side—and lo, Middlevale began to 
grow and bustle and boom! 

Nor was the significance of its new life con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity, nor even to the 
outlying regions of the State and neighboring 
commonwealths. Its bright promises were 
rumored abroad. From far eastern cities capi- 
talists began to send down or to appear in 
person to investigate prospects—remaining to 
make liberal investments. Moreover, and more 
astonishingly, considering its long isolation 
from the outer and busier world, suddenly the 
little town skipped into place on the interna- 
tional map when a few of those far-travelling 
crusaders of commerce, English investors, ap- 
peared on the scene. 

And in the train of these capitalists and their 
agents came the hewers of wood and the draw- 
ers of water, the miners, engineers, builders, 
and sturdy construction crews. Up the moun- 
tain side and down in the valley mustered the 
army of toilers that were to burrow into the 
earth and build toward the sky one more thriv- 
ing American town. Day by day waxed the 
evidences of increasing population. Shacks, 
cabins, little homes dotted the landscape and, 
towering over all, rose the spacious hotel—its 
size and gorgeousness testifying to the new set- 
lers’ confidence in the region’s rich resources. 

This rapidity of growth and the town’s vari- 
ety of human elements would have impressed 
the casual observer. An expert in physiog- 
nomies would promptly have remarked the sev- 
eral racial types; for the boom town had drawn 
together, in the patient industrious ranks of 
toil, the heterogeneous humanity which cannot 
always work together so harmoniously—even 
at Peace Conferences and other august assem- 
blies. Here were Kentuckians, of several gen- 
erations in these parts; here were sturdy Penn- 
sylvanians. From New England had come down 
a small but typical group. Dark southern Ital- 
ian and Sicilian breeds contrasted sharply with 
a few Slavs and still more with the blond 
Swedes. A few yellow-haired and blue-eyed 


Fritzes added another note; while bluer eyes, 
black heads or red, testified to the presence of 
that other race which like the poor is ubiqui- 
tous—the scions of St. Patrick’s isle. A mini- 
ature congress of nations, but thinking of A- 
merica less as the melting pot of the sociolo- 
gists than as a land of rainbows, arching over 
pots of gold for the industrious—if a land of 
tribulations, sometimes! 

Nowhere were the various elements of the 
little American town more impressive than they 
were in the recreating hour at St. Mary’s pa- 
rochial school. This institution was one of the 
most beneficent of several foundations thus far 
laid in the new settlement. At the time, the 
State’s budget for educational purposes was 
strained to its utmost so there were no means 
of providing for adequate teachers and build- 
ings in Middlevale. St. Mary’s answered to the 
need. That it did so was due to the vision, zeal, 
energy of one individual. Young Father Mar- 
tin, lately incumbent in a neighboring city, had 
for some time been riding out every other Sun- 
day to say Mass at a primitive chapel in the 
settlement; he had long desired to have a 
school for the children of the neighborhood. But 
with the needs so great for teaching Sisters 
and schools in the larger communities, in vain 
had Father Martin made his plea to his bish- 
op and to the superiors whose cooperation he 
craved. But now that Middlevale had become 
such a center of activity, and with a population 
bidding fair to be stable, the young priest had 
his opportunity to get for a larger group what 
he had so earnestly desired to have for the 
neglected lambs of the original small settle- 
ment. A pretty little frame church was erect- 
ed, a house near by was rented for a school, 
and a cottage was assigned to him as residence 
—“I don’t care what kind of quarters you give 
me—a tent would do—it would be better than 
what I often had from 1917 to 1919 abroad— 
but I must have a deceft school and housing 
for the nuns!” 

So his dear wish was granted and a few 
vigorous Sisters were allotted to St. Mary’s. 
And the results promptly justified his prophe- 
cies. Not only did the Catholic children make 
their way to the little school, but their num- 
bers were augmented by little non-Catholics— 
especially when it was noised around that Fa- 
ther Martin had a superior corps of teachers, 
one of whom had taken her degree at Radcliffe 
before she entered the convent; another had a 
B. A. from Creighton, and still another would 
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soon have her M. A. from Notre Dame. All 
three brought zest to their work, which 
proved to be both educational and sociological 
in scope, for the school soon became a communi- 
ty center whither the mothers and older girls 
and boys were drawn by the capable and re- 
sourceful Sisters. But the little folks were 
their particular charge, their special problem— 
and a different one from what they had tack- 
led in more homogeneous communities. 

“We are getting quite an initiation into in- 
ternational relations,” declared little Sister Clar- 
ice laughingly, as she and her associates were 
talking over their work with Father Martin. 

“Yes,” corroborated Sister Pauline, “we cer- 
tainly have the nucleus for a fine league of na- 
tions if a representative group is the first re- 
quirement.” 

Father Martin was much amused and deeply 
interested as they continued: 

“Any one of us would be qualified to sit at 
the Council Table.” 

“Whatever the children are getting from us, 
I’m sure we are getting first-class practice in 
high diplomacy, managing their different tem- 
peraments,” said Sister Clarice. 

“Yes,” added Sister Mary John, “nobody 
need think my college training in psychology 
and advanced pedagogics is wasted down here 
in this idyllic mountain retreat. I need all | 
have. and I sometimes think I could use a litle 
more training to adapt myself to the various 
types, their needs and demands. You can well 
imagine, Father, that little wooden-headed Gus, 
darling child that he is, must have different 
handling from what we must give that spright- 
ly imp, Patsy Miles.” 

“Yes,” interpolated Sister Clarice, “and 
when the soul of Poland glooms at me from un- 
der Stantislaus Kovatsky’s shaggy brows, I'd 
be tempted to ask you to accept my resignation, 
if it were not for the ingratiating Delveggios— 
not that they do not alarm us now and then 
with fears of a vendetta when things do not go 
to their liking at recreation hour.” 

Father Martin’s amusement ran high, deep 
as was his sympathyewith the far from light 
labors of his valiant helpers. 

“You seem to be reversing the Apostolic mis- 
sion—instead of going out to the peoples of the 
earth—.” 

“Yes,” laughed Sister Pauline, “all the dif- 
ferent varieties of Gentiles seem to have come 
hither to us.” 

“Bringing their vocabularies with them,” 
added Sister Clarice. “I’m getting a rich one 


of my own, if it were only a little more adapted 
to my vocation!” 


“You’re tempted at the end of the day to say, 
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thank God for the New England and Kentucky 
constituencies, aren’t you?” suggested Father 
Martin. 

“Well, you know I feel that the experience 
is helping my English—it is becoming so 
flexible and so simple—to meet their dif- 
ferent needs,” answered Sister Mary John, but 
Sister Pauline was a little less optimistic— 

“Class room is trial enough—for anybody 
but a polyglot—but you ought to have my job 
at recreation hour some day, Father! It’s ele- 
mental chaos! I flatter myself that I can rea- 
sonably well interpret the garbled English of 
the class room, but at recreation hour when 
Tonio and Stanislaus and Fritz and Patsy are 
in full swing, I never know whether an interna- 
tional crisis is impending, or whether it is mere- 
ly childhood’s natural dramatic instinctin play.” 

For all their merriment over their perplex- 
ities, the conscientious nuns had indeed an ex- 
acting task in handling their variety of little 
human beings. Their success in awakening 
and developing the minds entrusted to them 
was evident to the parents and to Father Mar- 
tin. No better proof of the interest they in- 
spired in lessons could there be than the fact 
that references to class work frequently lapped 
over into recreation hour. History and geog- 
raphy were especially fruitful sources of these 
references, illustrated by games and often heat- 
ed arguments. ‘“Let’s play French and Indian 
wars!” “Let’s play central African jungles or 
South American pampas!” Such significant 
cries often rang in the school yard of dimen- 
sions goodly enough to give reigns to youth’s 
imagination. Easily the leaders in these sports 
demanding fancy and some knowledge as well 
as physical activities were Patsy Miles and the 
New England boys, John and Eliot Dodge. The 
keen intellects of the three, their rich assimila- 
tive powers, were at once a delight to the Sis- 
ters, yet a source of vigilance, because one nev- 
er knew what tangents, mischievous or other- 
wise, they might take. 

For instance, scarcely to be anticipated was 
a discussion which one day arose from histori- 
cal and kindred studies. Play having for the 
moment palled, and some one having mentioned 
the word “holiday,” Eliot Dodge remarked: 
“Well, we won’t see another holiday till Thanks- 
giving Day, once Easter is over.” 

“What’s Thanksgiving Day?” dreamily que- 
ried Stanislaus Kovatsky. 

“Bet you don’t know what it celebrates!” 
Johnny Dodge challenged Patsy Miles. 

“Thanksgiving for a holiday!” riotously if 
irrationally rejoiced Patsy. 

“Greenie!” retorted Eliot Dodge, “‘when did 
it start?” 
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“When schools started, I reckon,” countered 
Patsy. 

“No such thing, shows how much history you 
remember.” 

“Betchu I remember most as much as any- 
body. Just ast me a few questions.” 

“Alright I’ll just ask you this same one: 
what’s Thanksgiving Day?” 

“Taint history, not United States history.” 

“Tis!” answered both Dodges. ‘“What’s 
United States history if it ain’t the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers landing in America?” The crowd had be- 
gun to assemble about the disputants, and now 
Leo Delveggio drawled: 

“Columbus come in 1492—from Genoa.” 

“Swedes come to Delaware 1638,” observed 
Gus Nillsen. 

But, ignoring what they evidently deemed ir- 
relevant interruptions, the Dodges continued, 
alternately purveying information and supple- 
menting each other’s remarks: 

“Didn’t you ever hear of the Mayflower? Our 
ancestors came over from England in it. That’s 
where we got New England, founded on Ply- 
mouth Rock—it gave a good foundation to 
America alright!” 

“No such-a thing!” asserted Tonio Delveggio, 
now roused to argument, “Columbus started it, 
an’ Americus Vespucci.” 

And now Kentucky blood was up. 

“An’ the pioneers, Daniel Boone and them! 
They blazed the trails an’ come over the moun- 
tains right down younder where the road is 
now. Wouldn’t none of us-a been here today 
if it wasn’t for them!” 

Not to be ignored in the lively discussion, 
Stanislaus Kovatsky muttered: 

“Kosciusko come to ze Revolution.” 

“What's the matter with Patrick Henry an’ 
Lafayette an’ La Salle an’ Champlain an’ De 
Soto?” irrepressibly rattled off Patsy Miles. 
“Reckon they all give America a start.” 

“Tain’t finished yet,” observed Leo Delveg- 
gio, “ain’t our dad building dese here street and 
road so you can walk ‘roun’ in ’Merica?” 

“Sure, Leo, our dads had to come over to put 
the finishin’ touches on. Look at Joe Morgan 
and Mike Mooney paddin’ out those steel frames 
of de big hotel.” 

“My father, he dig hole,” added Stanislaus 
Kovatsky who had missed a good many study 
hours while he was watching the éxcavation for 
the hotel and other large buildings of the town. 

The Dodges had for the moment subsided, but 
not permanently, for their father and a few 
other New Englanders were among the new 
town’s really constructive spirits, seeing its 
possibilities and energetically cooperating to 
make it the right sort of a community. 
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“Course America ain’t finished,” Eliot Dodge 
admitted, as his glance swept the neighboring 
streets where stone upon stone, brick upon 
brick, new structures were arising. 

“What are you all talking about that is so 
interesting?” Sister Clarice asked as she ap- 
peared upon the scene, discerning the evidence 
of heated argument. 

“Pilgrim Fathers!” promptly answered a 
chorus, with Patsy Miles continuing a solo of 
explanation and inquiry: ‘An’ look, Sister, 
Dodge says they come from England and start- 
ed America up yonder on Plymouth Rock. But 
they never started the whole country, did they” 
What’s the matter with our dads being pilgrim 
fathers. Didn’t they come across the ocean, 
too? Ain’t that what pilgrim means, an’ over 
the mountains an’ out here? An’ ain’t they 
buildin’ America yet? Tony an me and Kov- 
atsky we says yes. Look-a here what they’re 
doin’ right here in this town?” 

The moment was tense with Patsy’s question 
—and Sister Clarice saved the day by sending 
her cheery laughter ringing on the air. 

“Well, yes they are, Patsy, that’s the truth!” 
It was a novel interpretation of the phrase, yet 
after all not an inaccurate one. For were they 
not in a sense pilgrim fathers, the forbears of 
all these children, who at one time or another 
in the nation’s history had come from old world 
homes—England, Italy, Poland, Patsy Miles’ 
ancestral isle, wheresoever seeking a new soil, 
livelihood, fresh opportunity? Yes, pilgrim fa- 
thers all—and this America of their dreams, 
of their joint building, its cities and towns and 
institutions, shaped by their toil of hand and 
brain, was the inheritance of their children, of 
such a little typical group as this gazing at her 
with eager faces. And the men who were build- 
ing Middlevale, not only the brain workers and 
those whose money was invested, but the lowly 
toilers who were laying its streets and its sew- 
ers, lifting into the air the walls of houses, 
shops, and larger buildings, delving into the 
mountain side—all these of whatever nationali- 
ty, were they not pilgrim fathers, they or their 
descendants, and builders of America, even as 
these little folks confidently hanging upon her 
words would some day likewise be among the 
“builders?” 

A thrill of inspiration pulsed through Sis- 
ter Clarice’s veins. Yes, even her small charg- 
es might some day bear their part in continu- 
ing the high manifest destiny of this great land 
for which patriots had bled, which, as an allur- 
ing haven, had drawn and was still drawing 
pilgrims from so many shores! Sometimes 
America had not measured up to those pilgrims’ 
dreams, not always wisely had it mothered its 
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children of adoption. Yet, was it not in a 
special sense, Sister Clarice asked herself, to 
her own great teaching profession that the chal- 
lenge was flung to help America to realize the 
fairest of those dreams, helping to inspire 
youthful citizens with right principles and true 
Christian ideals? Was not that one of the sur- 
est means of making the America of tomorrow 
all it should be, a country of real patriots, lov- 
ing their land so well as to strive to fortify it 
in times of peace as well as when foes threat- 
ened and thus developing a land approaching 
that supreme country of the soul, Civitas Dei— 
the city of God? 

Meantime the children still gathered about 
Sister Clarice and before their attention was 
distracted she must follow up this fresh inter- 
pretation which Patsy and Leo had made of 
the historical formula. Tomorrow in class she 
would clarify the point about the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, give honor where honor was due, explain 
the words according to their original, if nar- 
rower application, but for the moment this les- 
son of larger significance— 

“Yes indeed, children, everybody that ever 
came to America may in a way be called a pil- 
grim. But what is more, everybody who does 
his work right and takes his part in making his 
country and his town what they ought to be is 
still helping America to be a great country. We 
all have as much chance to build it up—Eliot 
and Johnny and Patsy and Leo and Tony and 
Gus and Stanislaus and everybody—as much 
chance as the early settlers and the pioneers 
and the first patriots had. In fact we ought to 
do more, because they did make a way for us. 
We owe it to them and they would have expect- 
ed it of us. So come now we'll all wind up re- 
cess by singing ‘My country ’Tis of thee’ and 
‘Star-spangled Banner.’ ” 

And so upon the noonday air of a new Amer- 
ican town rang the mingled voices of those who, 
if little Sister Clarice could speed the task, 
might eventually and bravely be helping to 
build a still nobler America of tomorrow! 


A Vital Work 


Going from door to door, soliciting subscrip- 
tions for a Catholic magazine, is not the easiest 
sort of work. But it is a work of vital concern 
to the Catholic press and must be done if the 
Catholic press of America is to prosper. There- 
fore, it is well for the Catholic press and the 
cause it upholds that there are to be found men 
and women who are willing to devote them- 
selves day after day to the business of procur- 
ing the subscriptions which make possible the 
continued existence of the Catholic periodical. 

A great many Catholic people mistake their 
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approval of the work being done by the Cath- 
olic press for the active support thereof. Those 
of this class may take a vague interest in what 
the Catholic press is doing, but it is not an 
interest that is sufficiently active to make them 
subscribers to any Catholic periodicals at all. 
It is in searching out such Catholics and con- 
verting their indifference into an interest that 
results in their actually supporting the Catholic 
press that the Catholic magazine salesman are 
doing a truly great work. Help to make their 
work a little easier and a little more pleasant 
by giving them the respect and courtesy which 
is their due. 

Should you ever be so unfortunate as to have 
a Catholic magazine salesman call upon you 
who, by his methods, is unworthy of the work 
he is carrying on, find out his name and report 
him at once to the publication he represents. He 
will be promptly dealt with as he deserves. C. 


St. Januarius and Companions 
(Continued from page 138) 


law-abiding lives could shield Christians from 
all the persecution that could safely be urged 
against them. Yet they rejoiced and exulted 
in belief, and counted it their greatest gain to 
die for the Faith, offering up earnest prayers 
for their persecutors. 








Humility is never more intense than when it 
is simply overwhelmed by love; and never can 
our souls be more completely overwhelmed by 
love than when they rest, silent and wonder- 
stricken, beneath the shadows of the Blessed 
Sacrament.—Faber. 


In Thy House 
MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Oh Love, when my heart is sad 

And my tears bitter fall, 

Come I then to Thy House, and Thy Hards 
Drape so tender a pall 

Of healing and peace o’er my fears 

That I weep not at all. 


Oh Love, dost Thou hear all the feet 
Of the seekers that pass? 

On Thy Altar serene, how Thy Heart 
Must ache for the mass 

Of Thy sorrowful children who go 
Hurrying past! 


Oh Love, could they only know 

That the lamp, glowing dim, 

Tokens comfort and surcease of pain 
And rest—all for them— 

How gladly they’d pause, Love, to kiss 
Thy Garment’s hem. 
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The Land of the Wigwam 


BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B. 


IFTY years and more ago the prairies of 

Dakota were the hunting grounds of the In- 
dian. There Sitting Bull and his tribe erected 
their tepees when they were “at home.” The 
broad expanse of virgin soil was as yet un- 
touched by the plow. But things have changed 
since then. The Indian wanders no more at 
large. He has been confined to reservations on 
what was his vast domain. He now resides 
with his family in plain unpainted houses on a 
farm of which he plants a few acres to corn 
and vegetables. He is no longer free to roam 
about, but is required to ask for leave of ab- 
sence, if he wishes to go beyond the bounds of 
the reservation. 


not only build a church, he must also erect a 
school. His love for God and zeal for souls 
alone will not build churches and schools, nor 
will the invigorating air of the plains and water 
hold body and soul together. He is there an 
instrument in the hands of God to save souls 
for heaven. That he may carry out this 
glorious work he must appeal to the faithful 
for funds. It is the little gifts of generous 
souls, oftentimes the widow’s mite, that helps 
him on his way and preserves the mission from 
failure or destruction. Who of our readers can 
imagine what a time of trial and anxiety it 
is for the missioner until he has collected suf- 
ficient funds with 





How changed is 
now the scene. 
Where formerly 
roamed the buffalo 
and blizzards 
swept are now 
thriving villages 
and flourishing 
cities. The prairie 
grass that once 
covered the plains 
has all but disap- 





which to begin the 
erection of church 
and school? Then 
the mission has to 
be kept up if he is 
to reap the fruits 
of his arduous la- 
bors and cares. 
Recently the 
writer of these 
lines had the op- 
portunity to visit 








peared. Grains for 
food, and fruits, 
and vegetables are 
lured forth from the fertile soil as if beneath 
the magic wand of fairy hand. 

A ride across the prairies of South Dakota 
in midsummer, not on Indian ponies as in days 
of yore but in a modern vehicle driven by gas, 
constantly unfolds before the wondering gaze 
from horizon to horizon great fields of green 
corn, acres upon acres of small grain browning 
in the sun, and verdant pastures as far as the 
eye can reach. The country is moderately roll- 
ing and from occasional elevations a grand pan- 
orama, stretching fifteen, twenty miles, and 
more, spreads out before the traveler. Well 
kept farms and fine farm houses are indications 
that wealth is to be found in the soil, if it 
s dug for. 

The white man has built schools for his chil- 
lren and churches in which to worship God. 

ux Unele Sam has set up public schools in 
vhich the Indian may receive secular training, 
hut religious instruction is left to the various 
lenominations. Protestant- sects are repre- 
ented on the reservations. The Catholic mis- 
ionary has a double burden to bear when | 


ndeavors to establish a mission, for he must 


WHITE SWAN CHAPEL—20 MILES FROM MARTY 


two Indian mis- 
sions in South Da- 
kota. Of these one 
was at Stephan on the Crow Creek Reservation. 
Father Pius Boehm, O. S. B., for many 
years superintendent of the school and 
postmaster, has grown white in the serv- 
ice of the Indian. Father Justin Snyder, 
O. S. B., his assistant, a young man, has 
charge of several Indian congregations. 
After all these years both school and missions 
are still dependent on the alms of the chari- 
tably disposed, for the Indians have liit!e or no 
means. 

The other mission to which reference was 
made is that of St. Paul, at Marty, S. D., on the 
Yankton Reservation, which is under the care 
of Father Sylvester Eisenman, O. 8S. B. When 
Father Sy!vester took charge about two vears 
ago, there was just a small frame church stand- 


ing alone on the wind-swept prairie. Now he 
has a cluster of bulidngs. He has un- 
tiring in his efforts to erect a school that would 
meet the requirements of the law. his he 
is about to see realized. The school is ub- 
stantial fireprooi building. How has he been 


ible to accomplish so much in so short a time? 
By | verlastingly at it sufficient alms 


By keeping « 
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of response, yet I think a discrimina- 











tion should be made. Were it not 
for the few good people who help us, 
the Yankton Missions among the 
Sioux would immediately be without 
priests and sisters, for the weekly 
income from our own people would 
not last six hours. 

“Tam very anxious to get the school 
built. The old missionaries all say 
that our missionary efforts are prac- 
tically wasted, unless we have a 
school. Just today I am reading a 
letter from Father Digman, a Jesuit 
Father of many years service on the 
Sioux missions across the river (Mis- 
souri) from us. He writes: ‘If we, 
after two big fires here at the Mis- 








Old chapel used as school—Sisters’ house to the rear 


have been gathered to pay in part for these 
improvements. For the balance he has placed 
unbounded confidence in God and in the charity 
of his American fellow Catholics, who will 
surely not leave him in the lurch nor permit him 
to be put to shame. 

The accompanying illustrations show, first, 
the white Swan Chapel that has to be attended 
at regular intervals from Marty, then, the 
frame church at Marty which was moved a 
number of miles over the prairie to its present 
location, and, finally, the foundation for the 
new school as it looked when spring work 
-opened up. The sisters shown in the picture 
are Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, an order 
founded by Mother Katherine Drexel for the 
Indian and Negro missions. 

The following personal letter to the editor, 
which was written some months ago, is a 
flashlight thrown upon the zeal that 


sion, had given up the school, the 
Mission without the school would not 
have amouted to much any more. 
The one must prop the other.’ When the 
pioneer superior of such a splendid mission as 
that of St. Francis on the Rosebud, writes like 
that, then no one will blame me for throwing 
all my energies towards getting a school. 

“This week’s edition of the Dakota Catholic, 
our new diocesan paper, gives an account of the 
first labors of the Presentation Sisters in this 
country. Bishop Marty brought them over 
from Ireland, and placed them on this very 
reservation, some thirty miles up the river. 
They lived in a sod house, were dependent on 
the Indians for their food, and saw a priest 
but rarely. Most of the Indians at that time 
had temporarily left the reservation, owing to 
Sitting Bull’s uprising, and the sisters had only 
a limited field for their zeal. In the meantime 
Bishop Marty found an urgent need for the 
sisters elsewhere in his enormous diocese of 





is consuming the missionary : 

“This year the big task at the Mis- 
sion will be the building of the school. 
The worries connected with the con- 
struction alone would be enough for 
the season, but the added task of 
getting funds is five times worse. We 
are struggling along, however, and 
will go as far as our pocket book will 
let us this year. I write letters all 
day long, and every day and just 
manage to move slowly ahead with 
the work. In these latter days there 
are many letters of appeal. The peo- 
ple are somewhat confused. A great 
many have set it down as their estab- 

















lished principle to ignore every letter 
of this kind. Whilst it is true that 
some of these appeals are less worthy 


Foundation for new school now nearing completion 


Priest’s house, church, and temporary school in background 
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both Dakotas, and the Yankton Sioux country 
was robbed of its school. The Indians, how- 
ever, soon came back, and they are here yet, 
but the work of founding a school was never 
undertaken. Late last summer I met one of 
those very sisters who had first come to this 
Sioux country. She described their pioneer 
hardships, but lamented the lost opportunity of 
founding a school here. 

“Thus, this tribe has been waiting thirty-five 
years behind the Crow Creek, Standing Rock, 
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Devils Lake, Rosebud, and Pine Ridge Missions. 
It is my task now to start from that ‘sod school.’ 
Well, the sod is here, but I am afraid a sod 
school would not come up to the requirements 
of our modern school laws. 

“If a few of our more wealthy white friends 
really knew our needs, and were the blessed 
spirit of zealous Bishop Marty to descend upon 
them, I am sure the Yankton Sioux would have 
their school.” 


Little Miriam 


E. R. 


M RS.Stanley was busily engaged in finishing 
a romper for her youngest cherub, the 
angelic sprite who was also busily engaged in 
extracting the bits of scarlet wool out of the 
fringe of the mat behind his mother’s chair. 
Presently he held up a chubby little hand, 
exclaiming triumphantly: “Look, Mummy, I 
have got them all out now!” 

“O, you dreadful little Pickle,” cried his af- 
flicted parent, “what have you done! I do be- 
lieve if there were a competition for mischief 
you would get the prize.” 

“Oh, do let’s have one, Mummy,” shouted the 
tribe in unison, “it would be jolly fun.” 

“Fun indeed! and what would Daddy say?” 

A momentary silence fell on the little group. 
“You won’t teil, Mummy,” said Jacko, the de- 
linquent, coaxingly, “will you?” 

“Sissy will,” said Maurice, aged seven, the 
eldest, “‘she tells everthing.” 

“No, I don’t,” retorted Sibyl angrily, “I am 
not a telltale.” 

“Yes, you are,” said Betty aged four, “you 
told when I broke the pane of glass killing 
flies with my shoe.” 

A battle now seemed imminent, had not Jes- 
sie Joyce, Mrs. Stanley’s mother’s help, inter- 
vened. 


“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to. 

Let bears and lions growl and fight 
And why not me and you?” 


“IT doubt if you will find that edition of Dr. 
Watt’s in the British Museum, Jessie,” said 
Mrs. Stanley laughing. 

“There’s more, Mummy, there’s more, lis- 
ten,” and all four continued: 


“Children, you should always let 
Your angry passions rise, 

Your little hands were only made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 


“I am afraid,” said Mrs. Stanley, trying to 


look serious, “I shall have to send Jessie away 
if she teaches you such dreadful things.” 

“Oh no, you mustn’t, or we'll all go too.” 

“How delightful. Jessie, please pack at once 
-— then I shall have little Miriam all to my- 
self.” 

“Little Miriam,” cried the children in aston- 
ishment, “and who is she?” 

“She is your uncle Charles’s only child.” 

“Is she coming to live with us?” 

“Yes, for a while.” 

“How old is she, Mummy?” 

“The same age as Sibyl, six, and I hope you 
will all be very good to her because she is not 
a Catholic.” 

“And what is she then?” 

“Well, her father is a Protestant.” 

“A Protestant, and what is that?” 

Poor Mummy felt very much at a loss what 
to reply to the last question. At length she 
said: “She does not know that Jesus is in the 
tabernacle, and does not love Our Blessed 
Lady.” 

The little ones stared at one another in horri- 
fied amazement, then Maurice, who was seven, 
had made his First Communion and was 
looked upon as a theologian in the nursery, 
asked: “Is shea Pagan?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Is she black?” enquired Betty. 

“No, she is a very pretty child.” 

“When will she be here?” 

“This evening, and as dinner is later you 
can’t come down to dessert, but you shall have 
extra goodies for tea. Now run away and tell 
Nanna all about it.” 

“TI did not know, Dollie, that you had a Prot- 
estant brother,” said Jessie when the little ones 
were gone. 

“He is not my brother, but my poor little 
sister Alice’s husband. It is asad story. They 
had known each other from childhood and were 
married when she was 20 and he 24. Of course 
every promise was given and all seemed fair 
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sailing. He had a good position in the banking 
line in London, and they took a small flat near 
the Church of the Oblates at Bayswater. Soon 
clouds began to gather. He did not like her 
going out to early Mass, it disturbed him, then 
the Friday abstinence was a grievance. When 
the event grew near she was fortunate enough 
to be attended by a good Catholic doctor, who 
engaged two nurses for her, also Catholics. 
Unfortunately I could not go to her as my little 
Sibyl arrived at the time. All went on favor- 
ably, till the third day, when she got a bad 
turn. Unfortunately Charles had a most im- 
portant appointment with the directors and was 
obliged to leave her. She implored him to 
send for the priest, but he put her off saying 
he would bring one back when he returned. 
When he came two hours later she was uncon- 
scious and died the next morning. I think 
’ remorse must have stung him, for he was like 
one demented, ordered the nurse to take the 
child away and would not allow the remains 
to be prepared for burial. Doctor Moore wired 
for my husband, and he succeeded in settling 
everything. Nora Maloney was to take the 
baby with her to Ireland until she was sent for, 
and poor Charles came here to us. However, 
he could not afford to be long absent from his 
position and had to return to London. Three 
years later an uncle left him a nice sum of 
money, then he sent for Miriam and went 
abroad and Nora came to us. You know what 
a treasure she has been.” 

Jessie remained silent for some minutes, 
then she said: “O Dolly, what a dreadful 
thing those mixed marriages are! how can any 
home be blest or happy where husband and 
wife differ on the most essential matters. I 
think it would be awful to live with the dread 
that the one you loved best in the world might 
be separated from you for all eternity! I love 
to see you and Val saying your rosary together 
and kneeling side by side at the altar rails 
every Sunday and on all the great feasts. I 
would not marry a Protestant for all the 
world.” 

“God grant you may always feel like that, 
Jessie dear. Could I ask you to let Miriam 
sleep in your room? The nursery is full?” 

“Most willingly. Poor little mite, I feel I love 
her already.” 


3 


“They’re coming!” shouted the small quar 
tette from their post of vantage, the Lobh: 
window, as they tore downstairs to join the 
group waiting in the hall, including the faithful! 
Nora who was shedding tears of joy at 
her own wee bairn again. 

The next moment the motor was at the doo) 
and Charles Kirwan with little Miriam stood 


seeing 
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before them. To the sturdy young Saxon she 
seemed like a visitant from fairyland, and in- 
deed she was a lovely child. Small for her age, 
she was only six, and delicately framed, with 
perfect features and deep blue eyes shaded by 
long dark lashes, her small head crowned by 
a profusion of golden hair that curled naturally 
round her face and fell in long ringlets over 
her shoulders, making a picture any artist 
would have loved to paint, while the dainty 
white frock in which she was attired gave an 
extra charm to her fairylike appearance. Her 
father noticed the impression she had made and 
a smile of pleasure lit up his face as lifting 
her in his arms, he said, “kiss your auntie, 
darling.” 

“She looks very tired, Charles,” said Mrs. 
Stanley as he placed her on the ground, “per- 
haps she had better have her tea at once and go 
to bed.” 

“Perhaps it would be as well,” he replied, 
and then he turned to shake hands with Val 
Stanley. 

“Let me take her,” said Jessie eagerly, step- 
ping forward, and, as she bent down, little 
Miriam looked up into the sweet young face 
and threw her arms round her neck, feeling 
with the quick intuition of childhood that she 
had found a place in a true and loving heart. 
As they ascended the stairs together, followed 
by the children, Charles watched them and the 
thought flashed through his mind what a moth- 
er for my Miriam she would be! 

The cloud that had for a time darkened the 
sky of Liliput Land was soon dispelled by the 
sunshine of Jessie’s presence and Nora’s care 
as the whole party sat round a well spread tea 
table, enjoying the good things prepared for 
them and plying Miriam with questions. Soon, 
however, her little head began to droop and she 
was carried off by Nora to Blanket Hall, but 
not before her curiosity had been excited by a 
screen placed in front of some object standing 
against the wall in the middle of the room. 
Soon she was in her little cot in Jessie’s apart- 
ment and then in the land of dreams. 

Miriam woke up with a start. What was it 
she heard? Music? Then it died away and all 
was still. She remained quiet for some time 
until the remembrance of the screen in the 
recurred to her mind. Unable any 
longer to resist the desire to solve the 


nursery 


mystery, 


she slipped out of bed and stele softly to 1 
door, opencd it, and peeped out. The 

was clear, the door was oppesite and stood 
partly open. In another moment she was be 
hind the screen. And what did see? Thi 
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frontal draped in blue calico covered with white 
muslin and lace. : 

She stood still for a few moments wondering 
what it meant, then, beginning to shiver, she 
flew back to her little nest and blissful slumber. 

“Mother of Christ, Mother of Christ, 

He was all in all to thee 

In Bethlehem’s cave, in Nazareth’s home, 

In the hamlets of Galilee! 

Then, Mother of Christ, Mother of Christ, 
This favour I ask of thee: 

When He lifts His Face to thy sweet embrace, 
Speak to Him, Mother, of me.” 

“What a beautiful voice,” remarked Charles 
Kirwan — the group were seated on the lawn, 
after dinner, under the nursery window — “you 
Catholics seem to have such comfort and joy 
in your religion!” 

“Yes, God be praised, we have,” replied Mrs. 
Stanley. “That is Jessie Joyce who is singing. 
She thought we would like to be alone so she 
went up to the children.” 

“She seems a jolly nice kind of a girl. Where 
did you pick her up?” 

“They are old family friends, her father, Col. 
Joyce, was killed in a motor accident, and, 
between death dues and taxes, their income be- 
came reduced, so I asked her mother to let 
Jessie come to me. She is great company when 
Val is away and the little ones love her. Did 
you see how Miriam took to her?” 

“T did.” 

“Speak of an Angel,” said Val Stanley smil- 
ing. “Dolly, you are wanted.” 

“What is it dear?” inquired Mrs. Stanley, 
as Jessie appeared at the window. “Something 
has happened to Miriam and she wants her 
father.” 

“Charles,” said Mrs. Stanley, “Miriam is 
asking for you.” He rose at once and followed 
them upstairs. 

“Maurice would have the altar covered,” 
whispered Jessie to Mrs. Stanley, “for fear, he 
said, that Miriam might think they worshipped 
idols!” 

“And what does my little girlie want with 
Daddy,” he asked, as he took her on his knee, 
wrapped as she was in the eider down that 
Jessie had put round her when she found her 
in the passage. 

“OQ Daddy dear, I have seen such a lovely 
Lady and I want to be a Catholic.” 

“And so my pet wants to be a Catholic?” 

“Oh, yes, Daddy, I do.” 

“Very well then you shall be one, if Auntie 
Dolly will teach you.” 

“O Charles, you know I will,” replied Mrs. 
Stanley. 

_ “Then that’s settled quite all right,” and ris- 
ing up he carried the child back to her cot and 
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laid her down as tenderly as a mother, then 
kissing her he said in a broken voice: “Pray 
for Daddy.” 

Two Guardian Angels sang “Gloria in Excel- 
sis,” and there was joy in Heaven. 

“She must have been dreaming,” he re- 
marked, when he had shut the door, to the three 
standing on the lobby, “for she has never been 
baptized, I am ashamed to say,” and went down 
stairs. 

“Never been baptized, indade,” said Nora 
indignantly, as she ushered them into the nurs- 
ery. “An’ do ye think I’d be livin’ with an 
inimy of God in the house for three years? Sit 
ye down there an I’ll tell ye the whole story. 
Wasn’t I with that angel when she asked for 
a priest? Sure it would have melted a heart of 
stone to see her grief when he told her to wait. 
But I mustn’t blame him, God forgive me, he 
knew no better. But I follows him out of the 
room, and I says, ‘let me get her one.’ ‘Mind 
yer own business, woman,’ says he, that sharp. 
So I goes back into the room and I says to the 
nurse, ‘will she last long, sister?’ She shook 
her head, ‘she will soon be insensible I fear.’ 
‘Then,’ says I, ‘for the love of God lend me the 
loan of your bonnet and cloak and I'll have 
one of the Oblong Fathers here in five seconds.’ 
So she gives me the things and sets to her 
prayers, for sure ’twas God alone who could 
help us. So off I goes. And who should I see, 
when I gets into the street, glory be to God, 
but my own brother Jim driving his taxi. 
‘Jim,’ says I, ‘for the salvation of a soul in its 
agony drive like mad down to the church and 
wait for me there.’ And when the brother 
opened the door there stood Father O’Gorman 
himself, so I tells him the fix we’re in, and says 
he, ‘T’ll come at once,’ and he goes off for the 
oils and Blessed Sacrament. When he comes 
back, I goes down on my knees, for I knew 
Whom he was carrying, an I says, ‘Would yer 
Riverence think it beyant ye to put on this 
bonnet and cloak, sure it’s himself as would 
have the life off me if he knew I’d brought 
you.’ He put them on an they fitted that beau- 
tiful, Jim didn’t know him. Well, to make an 
ind, the darlint had her Sacraments and baby 
was baptised and vowed to Our Lady and that 
blessed soul went happy to Heaven where she 
is looking on us all now, glory be to God, for 
she was an angel, if ever there was one, barrin’ 
the wings.” 

Nora ceased, but neither of her listeners 
could speak, Mrs. Stanley weeping for emotion 
and Jessie for sympathy. At length the former 
said: “God reward you, Nora, why did you 
not tell me before?” 

“T hardly know, I felt it was not God’s time. 
He has His own ways and His own hour, and 
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we must wait patiently till the right time 
comes.” 

“And it has come now, do you mind my 
telling my brother?” asked Mrs. Stanley. 

“Mind,” replied Nora, “why, haven’t I been 
praying for him all these years and for my 
own sweet babe, an hasn’t the Blessed Mother 
of God herself heard me? Sure isn’t this the 
happiest day of my life? I often wished to tell 
you, but something kept me back, I suppose the 
Holy Ghost.” 

That night Mrs. Stanley related all that Nora 
had told her to her husband and both united 
in grateful thanks to God, while Val undertook 
to tell the good news to Charles in the morning. 

eS ok *K * 


As the two men were seated under the shade 
of a weeping ash after breakfast enjoying a 
cigarette, Val began, “Well, Charles, that was 
a strange thing that happened to Miriam last 
evening.” 

“Oh the child was dreaming.” 

“I’m not so sure of that. It appears from 
what Nora has told them, when you had gone, 
that she seeing poor Alice was fast becoming 
unconscious she brought in one of the Oblate 
Fathers, disguised in the Sister’s bonnet and 
cloak and that he gave Alice all the last Sacra- 
ments and baptised the baby. But, good Lord, 
Charles, what is the matter?” for Charles had 
turned deadly pale and fallen back in his chair. 

“Dolly, Dolly, Jessie, Nora,” shouted Val, 
running towards the house, but the idea of a 
scene acted more vigorously on Charles’ nerves 
than any restorative could have done and start- 
ing up he called, “Val, Val, come back, I’m quite 
all right. Comeback. There, sit down. It was 
only for the moment I felt dazed. Is it really 
true?” . 

“Quite true, thanks be to God and the faith- 
ful Nora. I do believe when there is a question 
of saving a soul, there’s nothing that Irish faith 
and Irish wit cannot accomplish!” Neither 
spoke for a few moments then Charles said: 
“To think that my little Miriam is already a 
Catholic really baptised! God is good!” 

“And what are you going to do yourself?” 
said Val. 

“T don’t know, I must think.” 

“And pray,” said the other. 

“Pray! I have forgotten how to pray.” 

“And yet God and His holy Mother have not 
forgotten you.” 

Several weeks had elapsed since the eventful 
evening of Miriam’s arrival. She had respond- 
ed with a wonderful aptitude to all Catholic 
teaching and she and Sibyl were beginning to 
prepare for their first Communion. No one 


who had seen her father on that occasion, pale 
and wan as he then was, would have recognized 
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him now in the bright, cheerful, vigorous man 
who seemed to have no greater pleasure than 
in romping with the youngsters and bringing 
them tricks and toys. There were, however, 
some ill-disposed persons who suggested that 
the children were not the only attraction, but 
far be from you and me, dear readers, such base 
insinuations. 

But, alas, all good things come to an end. 
One morning the little ones did not appear, 
but Nora came with a long face to say that mea- 
sles had made its unwelcome appearance in the 
nursery. Betty had it and Miriam and no 
doubt it would make the round. So Dr. Pills 
was sent for and he confirmed Nora’s fears and 
put the nursery and its inhabitants into quar- 
antine. Val Stanley decided to remain in town 
and Charles Kirwan suddenly remembered he 
had a long-standing invitation from a German 
Benedictine Abbot, he had met in America, to 
visit him at his monastery in Devonshire. Mrs. 
Stanley and Jessie were too much occupied with 
the little patients to notice their absence, but as 
soon as the children were able to be up and 
out, their loss became apparent. At last the 
day came when the doctor declared they must 
all go to the seaside and run wild on the strand 
for three weeks. Off they went one fine day 
with Nora and the maid. So poor Mrs. Stan- 
ley and Jessie could at last sit down. and 
breathe. Val hastened back to see to the 
painting, etc., and Charles wrote, saying he 
would come up also to give a helping hand, 
and a postscript to the effect that he had been 
received into the Church the previous Sunday 
and hoped to make his first Communion with 
his little Miriam. So by the time the children 
were to return all was in readiness. Val went 
to the station to meet them with the motor. 
As they came in sight of the family group 
waiting on the lawn, the youngsters could 
scarcely wait for the car to stop in their eager- 
ness to get to Mummy. As Uncle Charles lifted 
them down one by one, they rushed forward 
to hug her. Miriam came last, but when her 
father had kissed and placed her on the ground, 
she stood still for a moment, uncertain what to 
do next. Then, seeing Jessie standing near, she 
ran forward and throwing her arms round the 
young girl, exclaimed, “Oh be my Mummy, be 
my Mummy!” As Jessie, smiling, bent down to 
embrace the child, her father stepped to her 
side and whispered into her ear, “Say, yes,” and 
Jessie, blushing shyly, put her little hand in 
his and said, “Yes.” 


Jesus desired His disciples to watch with Him 
and console Him in His sadness. In the Holy 
Eucharist He would have us watch with Him 
and console Him in His solitude. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—In the lighter vein, editors comment on many 
present-day facts and fancies of the scientific world. 
The man who desires to invent a ray for overcoming 
gravity is said to be a comedian. Burbank is requested 
to produce a grass that will grow only to a height 
suitable for lawns. The hen is advised not to inquire 
what masons get for laying brick. One editor is 
interested in the question not so much whether the 
mosquito can fly ten miles, but where it stops. And 
only a short time back some scientists assured us 
solemnly that the sun is losing its heat! Automobilists 
are making traffic conditions in the city easier by 
reducing the number of pedestrians. The man who 
invented a collapsible platform for trucks might do 
the same for certain politicians, — should they need it. 

—We resemble flying machines in that most of us 
have to speed up considerably before we begin to rise. 

—Price-reporting to farmers by radio has proved 
such a success that the Chicago Board of Trade has 
purchased outright the big radio sending station used 
for this purpose. Within three seconds after the price 
has been made in Chicago the farmer living on the 
western prairie may listen in to hear what his wheat 
will bring. 

—If the blood vessels of the average sized man were 
placed in a straight line continuously, they would en- 
circle the globe two and one-half times. 

—The “Patagonian skull” which aroused so much 
discussion a few months ago will offer much food for 
reflection. It was heralded as another evidence of man 
having lived millions of years ago. A number of news- 
papers carried wonderful pictures of what the owner 
of this particular skull looked like. But its celebrity 
has had an inglorius end. A committee of experts 
has declared that the alleged skull is a “curiously 
shaped stone” entirely devoid of any scientific interest. 

—Women as inventors have been the subject of 
recent study based on U. S. Patent Office statistics. 
The results of the study show that the greater freedom 
of action for women has resulted in a notable increase 
of inventions by women. Also that they lack the 
opportunities afforded men for the development and 
exploiting of their patents. 

—Fifty million dollars loss, with an increase of one 
million yearly! This is the estimate for forgeries, 
and changes in negotiable paper such as checks, drafts, 
etc. In the effort to make checks as safe as money, 
a new kind of safety paper has been devised. Imagine 
the consternation of a would-be check raiser, when 
applying an acid ink remover, to find the words ‘void’ 
flashing forth from the paper. The results is obtained 
by printing elaborate arrangements of dots on to the 
paper. Some of the dots are chemically treated so 
as to spell the word ‘void’ in case of tampering. 

—The discovery of rich platinum deposits in the 
Ural mountains of Russia will be of great value to 


the scientific world. Platinum vessels are of great 
need in chemical laboratories. 

—Chewing lead is the peculiar property of a Califor- 
nia beetle. But he is like many other Americans with 
chewing gum — he does not eat it. Considerable 
damage to the lead covered cables of telephone lines 
has resulted from the strange habits of this bug. 
Luckily it does this more as a side line to its wonted 
occupations. 

—How far can my new radio set receive? No one 
can answer. The only way to find ont is to try the 
set under actual working conditions. The greatest 
range of any set is had under the following conditions: 
clear and cold air, at night, over water, receiving a 
powerful transmitting station favorably located. 

—‘Nothing under the sun is new’ sang the wise man, 
Solomon, in the first chapter of his Ecclesiastes. Recent 
excavations at Pompeii continue to show the great 
similarity of that time to the present. Electoral and 
amusement posters, department stores, elaborate show 
signs, public laundries with extremely ingenious systems 
of water piping, bath rooms with hot water, bars for 
serving more than one-half of one per cent, — so that 
in general Pompeii may be said to resemble a city of 
a few years past abandoned by its inhabitants. 

—The following burlesque on the kind of eugenics 
that goes to extremes is too rich for condensation: 
“The clergyman, whose booming tones are somewhat 
muffied by his respirator, thus adjures the couple who 
are about to enter into the bonds of aseptic matrimony: 
‘I require and charge both of you, as you will answer 
in the dreadful hour of autopsy, when the secrets of 
all lives shall be disclosed, that if either of you know 
of any lesion, infection, malaise, congenital defect, 
hereditary taint, or other impediment, why ye may 
not be lawfully joined together in eugenic matrimony, 
ye do now confess it.’ Anybody present who knows of 
any such obstacle is required to ‘come forward now 
with his charts, slides, and cultures’ or else forever 
hold his peace. The bridegroom produces his Govern- 
ment certificate of good health containing the following 
details: 

“‘Temperature per ora, 98.6. Pulse, 76, strong. 
Respiration 28.5. Wassermann,—2. Hb., 114 per cent. 
Phthalein, 1st hr., 46 per cent.; 2nd hr., 21 per cent. 
W. B. C., 8,925. Free gastric HCl, 11.5 per cent. No 
stasis. No lactic acid. Blood pressure, 122/77. No 
albuminuria. No glycosuria. Lumbar puncture: clear 
fluid, normal pressure.’ 

“Finally an asceptic ring is placed on the bride’s 
hand, the couple are sprinkled with bichloride, and 
they kiss and then gargle.” 

Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuts, O. S. B. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


—The number of registered automobiles in the Unit- 
ed States is said to be 13,048,128. In California, 
whither many men of means retire to end their days 
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in comfort, there is one automibile to every four per- 
sons. The number who had to borrow money to 
purchase a “car” is not stated. The per cent of such 
purchases would undoubtedly prove an eye opener. 

—tThe fourteenth National Eucharistic Congress of 
France, held at Paris from July 4 to 8, was a grand 
success. Over sixty cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, 
besides many other prelates from every part of the 
world were present. The second day of the Congress 
was children’s day. Many thousands received the 
sacraments. 

—The theft of sacred things is not confined to 
America alone. Reports come from Paris that a casket 
containing the relics of St. Martin of Tours has been 
stolen from St. Nicholas’ Church. Also the relics of 
St. Adelbert, encased in a silver casket thickly studded 
with precious stones, and valued at $50,000,000, have 
been taken from the cathedral of Gnesen. With the 
relics of the saint a monstrance, ciboriums, and other 
precious articles disappeared. St. Adelbert was mar- 
tyred in 997. 

—Steps are being taken towards the beatification 
ef Mother Elizabeth Bayley Seton, who founded the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul in this 
country. Mother Seton, a widow, the mother of two 
boys and three girls, became a Catholic after the 
death of her husband in 1803. She died a saintly death 
amid her spiritual daughters at Emmitsburg, Md., on 
Jan. 4, 1821. 

—Father Paul Curran and Brother James Murphy, 
who have just sailed for Shanghai, are the first Amer- 
ican Dominicans to enter the Chinese mission field. 

—Cardinal Van Rossum, Prefect of the Propaganda, 
visited Denmark recently. This was the first time 
since the so-called Reformation that a cardinal has 
been in Denmark. 

—It is worthy of note that Frank Walker, state 
organizer of the Indiana realm of the invisible empire 
— Ku Klux Klan — while on his way to a meeting of 
the Klan at Kokomo, was stricken with appendicitis. 
Was it by some irony of fate that he was taken to the 
Sisters of Charity at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, for a surgical operation? When he realized 
that he could not recover, he thanked the Sisters for 
their kindly ministrations and asked their prayers. 
And yet the Klan would destroy our sisterhoods and 
wipe the Church off the face of the earth. 

—July 16th, the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of the Congregation of the Missionary Sons 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Claretian Fathers, 
was made memorable by the establishment of a prov- 
ince of the Congregation in the United States. The 
motherhouse is at San Antonio, Texas. Very Rev. A. 
Resa, C. M. F., is the first provincial. 


—Since religion is no longer a drawing card for the 
multitudes outside of the Church, some Protestant 
ministers resort to various kinds of ridiculous novelties 
to attract the people. The writer recalls one instance 
among others where “automobile Sunday” was adver- 
tised in the papers. Similar occurrences take place even 
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beyond the Atlantic. We read of a certain Rev. Ernest 
Thorn, pastor of the Church of the Stranger, Peckham, 
England, who recently appeared in the pulpit garbed 
as the Patriarch Abraham. The show took so well 
that a second performance was demanded. His next 
adventure was to appear as St. Paul. 

—At the recent celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their pastor, Rev. Thomas G. Smyth, prac- 
tically all the parishioners of Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Washington, received Holy Communion — a 
fitting way to celebrate such an anniversary. 

—Upon the completion of the new buildings for the 
Vatican printing office, which were begun under Bene- 
dict XV, Pope Pius visited the plant. The workmen 
presented His Holiness with an offering for the Mt. 
Aetna sufferers. They worked two hours over time 
to make up the amount presented. 

—The Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, a 
community of Dominican Sisters, celebrated on Sunday, 
August 4th, the seventy-fifth anniversary of their foun- 
dation at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 

—Women clad in the scanty attire of the present 
day will not be admitted to an audience with the Holy 
Father. The Swiss Guards have strict orders not to 
admit such as are improperly attired. 

—A memorial to 100 pupils of the Benedictine monks 
of Downside Abbey, England, who fell in the World 
War, was unveiled in June by the Prince of Wales. 

—Five more American Passionists have gone to join 
their brethren on the missions in the province of North 
Honan, China. Solemn departure services were held 
on July 29th. 

—According to press report three American secular 
priests and a lay professor of Harvard University 
are going to enter the novitiate at St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Fort Augustus, Scotland, this summer. It is their 
intention to establish at Washington a Benedictine 
house of studies for research work. 

—In October the Sistine Chapel Choir of the Vatican 
will begin at New York a ten weeks’ concert tour in 
the United States. 


Benedictine Chronicle 
REV. Dom ADELARD BOUVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


ENGLAND:—Abbot Anschar Vonier of Buckfast Ab- 
bey, England, is the author of “The Christian Mind,” 
which is an unpretentious little volume that is thought 
to be the Abbot’s most original contribution to literature. 
It has lately appeared in a French translation and 
promises to be the success. An oriental journalist of 
Beyrouth highly commended this book and asked per- 
mission for its re-translation into Arabic. This surely 
seems to speak of the merits of “The Christian Mind.” 

—Alcuin, the Learned English Monk,” (785-804), 
is the second of the Catholic Thoughts and Thinkers 
Series, by Miss Wilmot-Buxton. The authoress has 
given us a vivid and graceful little book illustrating 
the old schoolmaster of the Cathedral of York, which 
was founded by Charlemagne. She shows in a con- 
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vincing manner how the Church alone kept alive the 
traditions of the classics. 

—The Benedictine monks of Caldey Abbey, South 
Wales, ended the probation of ten years demanded of 
them at the time of their reception into the Catholic 
@burch on March 5th, 1918. Since the resignation of 
their Abbot, Dom Aelred Carlyle, O. S. B., who has 
retired to a Canadian Benedictine Abbey, the Very Rev. 
Wilfrid Upson, O. S. B., has been elected Prior. As 
the end of the probation appointed by the Holy See 
tras arrived, the matter of securing affiliation with one 
of the fifteen congregations of the Black Benedictines 
is under consideration by the Caldian monks. It is 
expected that Caldey, which can trace its monastic 
beginnings to the sixth century, will be incorporated in 
time into the English Congregation, since South Wales 
is in Albion’s realm. 

HOLLAND:—The Congregation of Subiaco, owing to 
the development of three monasteries, sufficient to con- 
stitute a distinct grouping, has separated the Abbeys 
of Merkelbeek (Holland), Siegburg, Cornelimuenster 
(Archdiocese of Cologne) from the Belgian province 
of the Pristine Observance to which they belonged 
heretofore. They form the new German Province of 
the same Observance, having as President Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Romuald Wolters of Merkelbeek Abbey. 

CANADA:—It may be of interest to know that St. 
Peter’s Abbey, Muenster, Saskatchewan, is the only 
“Abbatia Nullius” in Canada. It was founded in 1892 
by Rev. Alfred Mayer, O. S. B., at Wetaug, Illinois, 
and transferred to the cold, bleak plains of Saskatche- 
wan in 1903. So swiftly have the monks progressed 
that two years ago they erected a new Abbey and 
college, of granite, five stories high, which is occupied 
by thirty-six monks and 100 students. Rt. Rev. Dom 
Michael Ott, O. S. B., is the ordinary. The abbey 
press publishes two weeklies: “St. Peter’s Bote” and 
“St. Peter’s Messenger.” May Sts. Peter and Benedict 
continue to sponsor the good monks’ efforts “that 
God may be glorified in all things.” 

IrALy:—In the “Revista Storia Benedictina,” the 
editor, Rev. Placido Lugano, Oblate S. B., promises 
for the coming issue of the quarterly a special article 
commemorating the centenary of the death of Pope 
Pius VII. Gregorio Barnaba, Count of Chiaramonti, 
was born at Cesana in 1742, became a Benedictine in 
1758, later Abbot and Bishop of Tivoli, Cardinal in 
1785 and was finally elected Pope at the conclave of 
St. George in Venice on March 4th, 1800. He reigned 
23 years, 5 months and 6 days. It was a commingling 
f extraordinary glories and sad trials. Pius the 
Seventh was taken prisoner at his desk whilst at work. 
In the act of rising, the venerable old man of 81 
years fell and fractured his hip, which accident 
astened his death on August 20th, 1828. An article 
commemorating the centennial of his death will be a 
most interesting one for students of ecclesiastical his- 


tory. The “Revista Storia Benedictina” has seen four- 
yeen summers; it is issued quarterly by the old Abbey 
gf Santa Maria Nova in the Roman Forum, known 
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more familiarly as “St. Frances of Rome.” St. Frances 
was one of the greatest mystics of the 15th century. 
She founded at Rome, in 1433, by approval of Pope 
Eugenius IV., a congregation of Benedictine Oblates 
for Roman ladies who desired to live a religious life 
without strict cloistral or formal vows. 
AMERICA:—The Rev. Raphael Pfisterer, O. S. B., 
director of St. Anselm’s Studio of Christian Art, 
Manchester, N. H., (founded by Rev. Bonaventure 
Ostendarp, O. S. B., 1856-1912) has signalized his 
completion of a miniature model for the future in- 
terior decoration of the great archabbey church of 
St. Vincent, Beatty, Pa. The archabbey church is 
250 feet in length and correspondingly high. Father 
Raphael’s miniature, which is made on a scale of one 
inch to the foot, took him eighteen months to com- 
plete. The model is at Beatty where it will be on ex- 
hibition for one year to allow monks and students 
ample opportunity for suggesting improvements before 
the actual undertaking of the decorations. Father 
Raphael will himself do the mural paintings for St. 
Vincent’s and twenty of these will depict diverse epi- 
sodes in the life of the Venerable Patriarch, Many 
Benedictine churches contain excellent and artistic paint- 
ings of the founder of Western Monasticism. World 
famous are the works of Le Sodoma (1479-1554) at 
Monte Vergine Abbey, of Perugino in the sacristy of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Pavia, of the Beuronese 
monks in the crypt of Monte Cassino and last but not 
least, of the forty large panels at Maredsous Abbey, 
done by the gifted Brother, James Malmendier (1846- 
1917). Father Raphael has also planned to remove the 
body of Archabbot Boniface Wimmer, (1809-1887), the 
founder of the American Cassinese Congregation, from 
its present resting place in the cemetery to a sacropha- 
gus in the apse of the abbatial church. He has even 
constructed a miniature sacrophagus with inscriptions, 
so detailed and thorough is the work. But one would 
think it preferable to see the mortal remains of the 
founder of the Benedictines in America laid in the 
vault of the cemetery under the large stone cross 
shadowing the two hundred ninety-two small iron 
crosses of the Benedictines in St. Vincent’s Cemetery 
(183 priests, 159 brothers and clerics), the spiritual 
sons of Archabbot Wimmer, who have gone to taste 
the heavenly “Pax Benedictina.” Father Raphael hopes 
to complete his gigantic task by 1930, when Saint Vin- 
cent’s Archabbey will celebrate its 75th anniversary. 
It is hoped that some of his confrére-artists will be 
free to aid him in his laudable project, for each of 
our Benedictine abbeys counts at least one monk who 
can reproduce mosaics, sculpture, or relief work. 
—Recently there came to our notice two numbers of 
the “Oblate,” published by the Rev. Moderator of the 
secular oblates affiliated with St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana. The oblature of St. Benedict is a subject 


dear to our heart and we rejoice at its success in Amer- 
ica. “The Oblate” is five years old. It is a mest 
laudable connecting link between the manks and those 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: — Jolly glad 
September is here once again, and how joyous it 
makes us all. Slam! Bang! Here they come again, 
pushing, shoving, crowding, making a tremendous roar. 
“Where’s my hat?” “Kin I git a new tablet?” “Do 
I have to wear my shoes?” “Aw, all the fellers go 
barefoot.” “Teacher, I want to have my old seat.” 
“Please may I sharpen my pencil.” “Teacher, kin I 
git a drink?” 
It was only the other day, at least so it seems, that 
a group of little children -were saying with happy 
voices :— 


“Good-bye little desk at school, good-bye, 
We’re off to the fields and the open sky, 

To hilltops fair and to meadow-ways cool, 
Good-bye Ittle desk at school. 

Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye, 
We’ve other brave lessons and tasks to try, 
But we shall come back in the fall you know, 
As glad to come as we are to go, 

With ever a laugh and never a sigh; 
Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye!” 


And now the first day of school has arrived and 
all the boys and girls are glad. They come singly, 
or in groups, tripping down the streets, and along the 
country roads, each one full of joy that the long vaca- 
tion has ended. Hear the voices singing, 


“That’s the same old bell a-ringing that my father 
used to hear 

As he passed along the highway to the old schoolhouse 
so dear. 

What a merry way of sounding, like a joyous ringing 


song; 

Oh, Theve to hear the school bell sweetly sounding its 
ding dong! 

Ding dong, ding dong, hurry up my lads and lasses, 

Be not late to books and classes, 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong bell!” 


Let us start in with a determination that this is 
to be a banner school year, a school year which shall 
bring us great riches of knowledge, and a school year 
which shall bring us in closer companionship with the 
one great Teacher of us all. Success to you. 


“Grant me, dear Lord, for my life’s term I pray, 
A threefold grace to sanctify each day :— 

Grace so to guide and control my tongue 

That none by it may be misled or stung. 

Grace to detach my mind from worldly snares, 
From trivial talk and worrying Martha-cares; 
Grace in adoring love to take my seat 

Like Mary, meek and silent, at Thy Feet.” 


“QO Mary our Queen and our Mother, in the name 
of Jesus and for the love of Jesus, we beg of thee to 
take our cause in hand and obtain for it prompt 
success.” 


“This is the highest wisdom: by despising the world 
to tend to heavenly kingdoms.” 


AGNES BROWN HERING 


a 


How Flour is Made 


As I look out of my window, I see an old millstone 
that was used some thirty years or more ago to grind 
the wheat which the farmers of the surrounding 
country brought to the mill. There are other mill- 
stones by the gate. They serve to remind one of the 
crude way in which flour was made and, by comparison 
with the modern machinery in the mill of today, make 
one realize what rapid changes time brings. 

When the old-fashioned burrs or millstones were 
used, the stones were so placed that one was fixed while 
the other revolved on top, and the grain was thus 
crushed between them. The entire grain was ground 
so that the finished fiour contained more than the flour 
made by modern machinery. 

Let us follow the process of making flour in a 
modern mill. Here comes a farmer with a load of 
wheat. He drives upon the scales and the wheat is 
weighed. It is then lowered into the dump. 

By means of elevators it is taken from the dump 
to a receiving separator where it is partially cleaned 
of dirt. It then goes to the storage bin. 

The wheat is drawn from the storage bin by elevators 
through scourers and milling separators, which clean 
it further by removing chaff, smut balls, seeds, and 
other foreign substances. The scourer cleans the out- 
side of the kernel. 

At this time a stream of water is applied to the 
grain to toughen the bran and prevent it from being 
pulverized. This process is called tempering. It is 
now run into a tempering bin and allowed to remain 
from four to twenty-six hours. From the tempering 
bin the grain is run over another scourer or polisher 
into the grinding hopper. It is now ready for further 
tempering and goes through a wheat steamer. From 
here it passes through the feed governor to the first 
break rolls, known as the first reduction on wheat. 
Here it is slightly flattened and partially crushed. 

The scalper is the next machine to receive it. This 
contrivance, or machine, has scalping, grading, and 
bolting sieves. The coarser particles, known as break 
stock, are scalped out and sent to succeeding rolls for 
further reduction. The remainder of the stock is 
separated into different grades of “middlings” and 
“flour.’ 

The purifiers or aspirators now receive the product. 
These machines remove, by air currents and sieves, 
light impurities which are generally sent to feed after 
passing through dust collectors or are returned to some 
part of the system for further bolting and grinding. 
Middlings are graded on purifiers and sent to different 
middling rolls for further reduction. Mills generally 
have twice as many rolls for the reduction of middlings 
as for wheat. Reductions on wheat are called ist, 2nd, 
8rd, etc., while reductions on middlings are known as 
1st coarse, 1st fine, etc., throughout the system. Each 
reduction receives practically the same treatment on 
scalping and grading machines and some flour is re- 
moved after each reduction. 

The bran, which is the outer coating of the kernel, 
is removed by the last reduction. It is sometimes sent 
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to the bran duster for removal of adhering flour and 
sometimes sent directly to the bran bin, or the packer, 
where it is sacked. 

“Shorts” is finer than bran and is composed of 
fibrous parts of the wheat berry. Some is removed 
after each reduction on both wheat and middlings, and 
it consists almost entirely of scalps from fiouring 
sieves. 

The flour finally passes through silk bolting cloths 
and is collected therefrom and mixed or blended accord- 
ing to quality. 

The last process is the bleaching. Bleachers are 
generally of electric type generating peroxide of nitro- 
gen gas which is blown into an agitator through which 
flour passes. Minute globules in the flour containing 
coloring matter, are released by chemical action, and 
the flour goes into the packer ready to be sacked for 
market. This is the way the miller makes the flour 
from which our mothers make white, flaky bread and 
delicious cakes. A. V. B. 


Motherhood 


So short a time at my command, 
These children that I hold tonight, 
God give me grace to understand, 
Wisdom to guide their steps aright, 
That I may be throughout the land 
A lamp unto their feet for light. 


So short a time do small hands cling 
With confidence of babyhood, 

Let me not idly dream the thing, 
But live the noble part I should, 
That henceforth from such mothering 
They shall instinctively seek good. 


So short a time for my embrace, 

For love, cheer, comfort, lullabies. 

God help me hallow the brief space 

That turns to gold each sacrifice— 

So surely does a mother’s grace 

Build her soul’s mansion in the skies. 
Eleanor Wilson in Good House-keeping. 


Letter Contest 


Beginning with the November issue of THE GRAIL 
the “Corner” will conduct a letter contest for the boys 
and girls with a prize for the best letter sent in each 
month. The subjects to be written on will be announced 
two months ahead so that those desiring to write will 
have plenty of time. The letters must be original. 
Each person writing is privileged to talk over subject 
with any grown-up, but the work of writing the letter, 
or composition, must be original. Subject for Novem- 
ber, “An Ideal Thanksgiving Day.” 

Endeavor to make your letters as interesting as 
possible. Here are a few general rules to which you 
must firmly adhere. 


LETTER CONTEST RULES 


Write in ink, or typewriter if possible. 

Use one side only of the paper. 

Leave a margin of three inches at top of first page. 

Leave margin at each side of page. 

Sign your name and address at the right, and your 
age and grade at the left. 

But one prize will be awarded each month, and that 
one will be worth striving for. We shall tell you more 
about it next time. Who will win the first prize in 
the contest? 

Letters must reach the editor of the “Corner” by 
the 25th, i. e., two months before the date of publication, 
for example by September 25 for the November GRAIL. 
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Subject for November, “An Ideal Thanksgiving Day.” 

Subject for December, “My Happiest Christmas.” 

Address all letters to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, 
Nebraska. 


Letter Box 


Madelyn Hunt, 11 Boughton St., Danbury, Conn., 
wishes to be admitted to the “Corner.” She is sixteen 
and a Sophomore. She enjoys THE GRAIL and wishes 
to hear from some of the Cornerites. 


Martha Monigle, 1100 Rodney St., Wilmington, Del., 
thinks that THE GRAIL has the nicest Children’s Corner 
that she has ever seen. She wishes someone who is 
thirteen would write to her. She has finished the 
Grammar school. She sent the following jokes: 

Pat took Nora to a show. As they were waiting for 
the performance to begin, Nora noticed the word 
asbestos written above the curtain. She asked Pat 
what it meant. He replied, “Do not be showing your 
ignorance. It’s the Latin word for welcome.” 


The lady of the house was showing Selma, the new 
Swedish cook, over the house. She said, “This is my 
son’s room. He is in Yale.” 

“Ya?” Selma’s face lit up with sympathetic under- 
standing. “My brudder ban there, too.” 

“Is that so? What year?” 

“Ach, he ban got no year. Da jodge say, ‘You, Axel, 
sixty days in yail.” 

“Just fancy, there is a man who has been living on 
water for forty-five days, with nothing to eat.” 

“That is nothing. My father lived for twenty-five 
years on water.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He was a sea captain.” 


Catharine Timbin, 600 Andrew Ave., Collingdale, 
Pa., has graduated from St. Philomena’s high school. 
She is fifteen years of age. She enjoys the letter box 
and is writing to three girls in New Orleans. She 
would like to hear from other readers. 


580 St. Joseph Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, I just finished reading THE GRAIL 
and I am sorry that I cannot tell you an Indian story, 
but perhaps you would like to hear about the Dayton 
Flood which happened in 1913. The beautiful valley 
of the great Miami river is a valley with splendid 
farms and forests, a valley jewelled with magnificent 
cities, prosperous towns and contented villages. Large 
factories were reduced to piles of ruins. Thousands 
were swept down the swift current of the river. On 
all sides there was little or no food. Millionaires stood 
in the bread line side by side with the humblest citizen 
waiting his turn to receive the food sent in by the 
sympathetic citizens beyond the flood zone. Homes 
were reduced to ruins. Streets were clogged with dead 
horses, lumber and automobiles. Paving and curbstones 
were wrenched from their bed and hurled into homes. 
For a century the river was curbed seemingly waiting 
for enough strength to tear down their dykes and claim 
what lay in their path. Men and women rushed to 
attics and housetops waiting for the water to subside, 
going without food and water for three days. Down 
the valley to Middleton, Hamilton, Springfield, and 
Piqua, the waters rushed. Before it reached Dayton 
it had doubled in size. Dayton presented a terrible 
sight. There was no light, no food, no heat. The 
water subsided almost as fast as it had come. 
Yours as ever, 
Genevieve Loser. 
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Leonardtown, St. Mary’s Co., Md. 

Dear Aunt Agnes, We have been taking THE GRAIL 
for a long time and I think it is my favorite of all the 
@atholic magazines we take. I have not seen a letter 
from Maryland so I think it is time to write. I am 
twelve years old and am in the sixth grade. I go 
to St. Mary’s Academy which is conducted by the Sisters 
of Nazareth. We also have a school for boys conducted 
by the Xaverian Brothers. They have Camp Columbus 
on Bretton’s Bay for boys. It is open during July and 
August. 

Leonardtown is situated at Bretton’s Bay near the 
Potomac River. It has a monument which is dedicated 
to the dead soldiers. St. Mary’s City, which is a few 
miles from here, was the landing place of the first 
pilgrims. It has a monument which was erected in 
honor of Lord Baltimore. It is a very pretty place. 

The boys have a delightful time fishing, crabbing, 
oystering and learning to swim, In winter we have 
much skating on the ponds and bay. 

Annapolis is the capital of Maryland. It is on the 
Western shore of Chesapeake bay, and has a naval 
school. Maryland has the most extensive oyster 
fisheries in the world. The oyster beds in Chesapeake 
Bay produce the finest of oysters and thousands of 
bushels are taken from them every year. Maryland 
was also the home of one of our greatest men, James 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

Wishing to hear from some of our Cornerites, 

Miriam Drury. 


26 Larch St., Providence, R. I. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, I have been reading the letters 
in the “Corner” for three years, and I was too bash- 
ful to join. Now I am going to tell you about my home 
town. Providence is the capital of Rhode Island. It 
is quite a large city considering that it is in the 
smallest state in the union. Roger Williams Park is 
of historic interest. In the center of this park is the 
uaint little cottage where Roger and Betsey Williams 
lived. In the summer it is completely covered with 
climbing ivy which gives it a very cosy appearance. 
There are beautiful rose gardens, too. There are many 
lakes connected so that they really form a large one 
which makes canoeing and skating delightful. New- 
port is a famous summer resort. There are many 
amusements chief among which is the merry-go-round 
and roller coaster. The coaster takes the breath out 
of you as you shoot down the steep steps and whizz 
around the corners. Two of my girl friends and I 
have been down fourteen times. e found it very 
exciting. The beach has the waves through which one 
enjoys diving. 
I would like to read another letter from Patsy 
O’Dea. I wish she would write again. 
Romola Danesi. 


“I’d rather lose than play the cheat, 
I’d rather fail than live a lie. 

I’d rather suffer in defeat 

Than fear to meet another’s eye. 

I’d rather never win a prize 

Than gain the topmost rung of glory 
And know I must myself despise 
Until death ends my sorry story.” 


Portland, Ore., July 21, 1923. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Thanks for publishing my letter, for those kind 
werds and for inviting me to “come again.” Well, 
I have aecepted that invitation for like a bad penny, 
here I am. But I won’t say much this time for I was 
given my share of space this month and I just know 
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that, that little cousin over there is just dying to tell 
about her hometown and the floor is hers. 
Here are a few stories for the “Exchange” if you 
have space and care to use them. 
now I will close with these few lines to you and 
all my Cousins: 
I say to you as the Easterners say 
May the love of Allah attend your way 
Wherever you stay, wherever you go, 
May the beautiful palms of Allah grow 
Through the days of labor and the nights of rest, 
May the grace of Allah make you blest, 
And I touch my heart as the Easteners do— 
May the peace of Allah abide with you. 
The Oregon Webfoot, Patsy O’Dea. 


“Donald,” said the mother to her nine year old son, 
“Which would you rather have, a new sister or broth- 
o” 


Donald studied a moment and said: “Gimme a sister, 
mother, I’m tired of washing dishes.” 


Farmer (to platform man)—What do you do? 
Platform man—Why I call trains. 
Farmer—Well, call me one I’m in a hurry. 


Two men there live in every town 

With lives as like as nuts of brown. 

but the one wears a smile, the other a frown, 
For the ones looks up, the other, down. 


One of my friends, a school teacher, was telling of 
the experience a chum of hers at school had. She 
teaches the fourth grade. One of her girl’s knowledge 
was extremely poor in geography, so she wrote to the 
girl’s mother explaining the condition. After receiv- 
ing the note the mother called on the teacher and 
this is what she said: “I don’t care if my Elsie don’t 
know geography, cause I don’t know geography and 
I got a man, and you know geography and you ain’t 
got none.” 


Leona—aAll good-looking girls are conceited. 
Vera—Oh, I don’t know. I’m not. 


I would say to all: Use your gentlest voice at 
home. Watch it day by day as a pearl of great price 
for it will be worth more to you in days to come than 
the best pearl hid in the sea. A kind voice is joy, like 
a lark’s song, to a hearth at home. Train it to sweet 
tones now, and it will keep in tune through life. 


Keep Your Eye on Heaven. If the sun is going down, 
loon up at the stars; if the earth is dark keep your 
eye on heaven. With God’s presence and God’s prom- 
ises, anyone may be cheerful. 


441-60th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., July 8, 1928. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I’m not much good when it comes to letter writing 
but I will do my best, you may be sure. Last month 
the “Grail” had some very interesting letters in it and 
I enjoyed them immensely. Now as long as I have 
receiving the “Grail” I have never noticed a letter 
from Brooklyn, I wonder why? Am I the only Brook- 
lyn correspondent? If so, then it is up to me to do 
some talking, is it not? 

I live in Brooklyn which is not very far from New 
York. Brooklyn has a population of 2,018,356 whfle 
New York has a population of 10,384,144 from which 
you can see what a very large place this is. Of course 
I can’t tell you very much about my city because I don’t 
know such an awful lot myself, but I will tell you some 
of the things that I do know. 
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Breoklyn is known as the GREATER City’s GREAT- 
EST Borough. We have many beautiful sites in New 
York (I say N. Y., because Brooklyn is in N. Y.) such 
as the Statue of Liberty which is situated on Bedloe 
Island in New York Bay, which is one and a quarter 
miles from the Battery, a colossal figure of Liberty 
enlightening the world. It lights the harbor with an 
electric torch held 306 feet above the water, the highest 
beacon in the world. Was presented to America by 
the French Nation. The pedestal rests on the largest 
concrete monolith ever made, 91 feet square at bottom, 
tapering to 67 feet. It is 65 feet high. It is more 
beautiful at night when it is lit. It is known to the 
many immigrants who flock our shores again and again. 
Ellis Island is the landing place for the immigrants 
which is a short distance from the city. 

We also have many beautiful parks, schools and 
churches. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which is the most 
beautiful in the world, is situated on Fifth Avenue. 

Most of the girls who correspond through the “Grail” 
go to High School or Elementary school, but I go to 
business every day. I don’t know if the girls will be 
interested to know about me and my work but I am 
writing in hopes that some of them will. I work in 
Abraham & Straus Inc., a large department store. 
It is situated on Fulton and Hoyt Streets. We employ 
about three thousand. Even though we work six days 
a week we do have lots of pleasure. The employers 
do all in their power to give us a nice time and pleasant 
surroundings. We start work at nine and quit at 
tive-thirty. In the summer (July and August) we quit 
at five and have all day Saturday off. On the Satur- 
days that we have off the store holds picnics. Any 
of the employee’s can go and they are always sure of 
having a good time. On July the 28th we are having 
an outing to Bear Mountains. They also publish a 
magazine every month for and by the employees. We 
have a large cafateria in the building for the employees 
only, where the food is sold at cost price. We have a 
Choral Society for both men and women, a Bowling 
Club and for the men and boys a Baseball Club. You 
ean see from this that it isn’t “All work and no play.” 

Well, I think I’ve said about enough, so will close, 
hoping my letter is good enough for publication. With 
best wishes to you, Aunt Agnes, and all the readers, 
I am, A sincere friend, 

Francis Lansing. 
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outside the monastery who endeavor to mould their 
lives in the world on lines laid down in the Benedictine 
Rule. I might say here, by way of analogy, that the 
French oblates of various congregations have a common 
official monthly organ that is doing most wonderful 
work — “Thé Bulletin of Sts. Martin and Benedict.” 
It is published at the Abbey of Ligugé with the approv- 
al of the different abbots. Pope Leo XIII, in 1898, by 
a brief reorganized the Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 
and at the solicitation of Abbot-Primate de Hemp- 
tinne (1848-1913) deigned to extend to the fifteen 
congregations of the confederation of Black Benedic- 
tines all indulgences, graces, privileges ete., granted 
to the Oblates of the Primitive Observance of Subiaco. 
As a matter of information it may be well to define the 
word “oblate.” Oblates are clerical or lay personages, 
united to the monasteries in which they have made their 
religious oblation—they do not constitute a “third” 
order, as Saint Benedict founded but two orders, one 
for monks and one for nuns. A recapitulation of the 
Benedictine Oblates in the entire world would con- 
stitute a rather numerous group and they should not 
escape our notice, for the Institute of Oblates of St. 
Benedict dates back almost to the beginning of the 
Order itself. The best manual (in English) for the 
Secular Oblates is that of Archabbot Leander Schnerr 
(1836-1920), printed at St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beat- 
ty, Pa. The great development of “The Oblate” is our 
sincerest and heartfelt wish. 

AMERICA:—“Messages of Music,” by Rev. Henry 
Brenner, O. S. B., is the mood-stories of great Master- 
pieces, published last May by Stratford, Boston, (416 
pages). This extensive musical work is a monument 
of Benedictine labor, for it took from five to six years 
to write these stories with the pedagogical purpose 
of enabling the music lover and the artist to enter 
into the correct mood-atmosphere of each composition. 
The author has had the great advantage of being 
reared in an atmosphere of artistic beauty by relatives 
of high aspirations. Thanks to those circumstances, 
sympathy with the beauties of nature have directed 
him to spend the necessary time and labor for the 
writing of so practical and thorough a work as the 
one mentioned above. There is added an appendix 
of explanatory notes opportune for educational pur- 
poses, since the author writes: “Musi¢ is a science 
which must be learned either by one’s own efforts or 
by those of a teacher.” 

AUSTRALIA :—The biography of Rt. Rev. José Serra, 
O. S. B., (1810-1876), Bishop of Perth, has just been 
written by Dom Antolin Villanuéva, O. S. B. Bishop 
José was at first a monk of the Abbey of St. John 
Compostella (Spain), then a missionary in Australia 
where he was one of the zealous companions of Bishop 
Salvado, O. S. B., (1823-1910), in founding the Abbey 
of New Nursia in 1847 in the western part of the 
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island. Bishop José’s biographer depicts him as an 
apostle whilst he treats of his many works, his foun- 
dation of the Congregation of Oblates and his relations 
with the court of Spain in questions politic and reli- 
gious. The bishop’s private correspondence bearing on 
Spain’s great ecclesiastical movements is intensely 
interesting. 


In the Name of St. Peter Claver 


At the mention of the name of the great Jesuit, 
St. Peter Claver, humanity feels as if it atoned for the 
selfishness of generations. Behold him crowned with 
a Negro apostolate of almost half a century; becoming 
for the mankind, another man for his brethren, not 
only by the force of circumstances, but by an ironclad 
will embodied in the signature of his vows: “Peter, 
slave of the Negroes forever!” 

It is a far cry to the days of St. Peter Claver but 
our holy Mother Church has stretched forth her sup- 
plicating hands through all these long years, and she 
is still holding them out asking her children for men 
and means to carry on this great work of a great saint. 

Plans are now being laid for a decidedly strenuous 
campaign for the evangelization of the colored man in 
this country. The first step will be the erection of a 
new college to develop and send forth young men imbued 
with the zeal of a Claver and filled with the holy desire 
of planting God’s kingdom in the heart of Colored 
America. 

To effect the evangelization of the colored race, 
writes the Rev. L. B. Pastorelli, of St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, we know of no other way than by 
building a new college or of getting students to fill 
it, except that the clergy and generous-hearted laity 
make this a personal affair and take it in hand as a 
responsibility demanding their immediate attention. 

Again we supplicate devout souls to pray for the 
conversion of the colored race; once more we ask the 
Catholic youth of America to answer this clarion call 
for a lifetime enlistment in the Home Mission work; 
and we earnestly beseech the entire Catholic laity to 
become partners with us in the building of our new 
Epiphany College. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—QOn Tuesday, September 11th, the summer vacation 
comes to a close. Books, as yet unpacked after several 
months of idleness, will be brought back to renew the 
acquaintance of their owners. The opening of the 
fall term of school will take place on the morning of 
September 12. A large attendance is anticipated. On 
August 13th it was announced that there would be 
92 students in the theological seminary. By the time 
that classes are resumed this number will probably 
have reached, if not passed, the hundred mark. A 
large number is likewise expected in the preparatory 
seminary. 

—Edward Ringemann, foreman of our print shop, 
betook himself in June to the sunny south in the “Land 
of Dixie” for a six-weeks’ vacation. Mr. Ringemann 
formerly taught school at Rayne, La. Mrs. Ringemann 
accompanied her husband. 
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—A mud hen from Louisiana in a blue-black coat 
and two sparrow hawks with dove-colored suits have 
been added to our collection of birds. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. G. Holweck, pastor of St. Francis 
of Sales Church, St. Louis, and Rev. Charles L. Van 
Tourenhout, pastor at St. Genevieve, Mo., accompanied 
by Father Beda Maler, O. S. B., chaplain at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Evansville, paid us a brief visit at the be- 
ginning of August. Father “Van” hadn’t been at St. 
Meinrad since the year ’81-’82 when he was in second 
philosophy. 

—During the first week in August Father Columban 
conducted the spiritual exercises for the Benedictine 
Sisters at Ferdinand. By delegation of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop, who was unable to be present, the retreat 
master received the vows of those who were to be pro- 
fessed at that time. 

—Rev. Philip Niedermeier, O. S. B., of St. Bernard’s 
Abbey, Cullman, Alabama, was a welcome visitor at 
the Abbey late in July. 

—Robert Palmer, of Murphysboro, Illinois, Carl 
Knapp, of Jasper, Benedict Huff, of Tell City, and 
John Basso, of Indianapolis, returned from their vaca- 
tion on August 14th to enter the novitiate. The cere- 
mony of investing will take place early in September. 

—Rev. Leander Roth, class of ’89, of St. Theresa’s 
New Orleans, visited his alma mater in July. 

—Because of the death of President Harding, the 
flag flew at half-mast from Aug. 2nd to the 10th. On 
the morning of the tenth, the day of the burial of the 
deceased President, the prayer for the Republic, com- 
posed by Archbishop Carroll, was recited after High 
Mass by order of the Rt. Rev. Bishop. 


Book Notices 


Another charming story for children, “Lil’ Lady,” 
by Mary T. Waggaman, which appeared serially in 
the Ave Maria, has been issued in book form by the 
Ave Maria press, Notre Dame, Indiana. The volume 
contains 314 pages, is bound in cloth, and sells for 
$1.00. From the same source comes also “A Little 
Soldier of Christ,” by Gabriel Francis Powers, a booklet 
of 102 pages, paper cover, at 25 cents. Parents will 
do well to read this edifying sketch and exhort their 
little ones to imitate the virtues of Livio, whose saintly 
death occurred shortly before his seventh birthday in 
1917. 


A pamphlet giving a brief account of the life and 
activities of “The Blessed Robert Bellarmine of the 
Society of Jesus,” by Thomas J. Campbeli, S. J., has 
been issued by the Encyclopedia Press, 119 East 57th 
St., New York. In “What is Wrong? or The World’s 
Plight,” which contains six short chapters, 35 pages 
in all, John Losabe discusses present-day evils. Price 
25 cents. Encyclopedia Press. 


The America Press, (Suite 4847, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y.), announces “Race Suicide 
and Birth Control,” 10 cents a copy; $7.00 a hundred; 
also “The Fraud of Spiritism,” by Father Thurston, 
and “The Ouija Board,” by Father Hull, in the Catholic 
Mind for June 8. Price 5 cents each, $4.00 a hundred. 
Subscription $1.00 a year. 
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PUSH THE CLOCK WATCH YOUR STATE | 
BUILD A HOME FOR “THE GRAIL” 


In vain you will build 
churches, give missions, 
found schools — all ef- 
forts will be futile if 
you are not able to 
wield the defensive and 
offensive weapon of a 
loyal and sincere Cath- 
olic Press. Pius X. 


A Catholic paper in 
a parish is a perpetual 
mission. Leo XIII. 


July Donations 


In an age of speciali- 
zation when every 
branch of knowledge 
and endeavor has a 
literature of its own, it 
is indispensable that 
religion should use this 
modern vehicle of in- 
telligence (The Press) 
to spread the truth, to 
check and to crush that 
which is false and im- 
moral. Bishop Char- 
trand. 


August Donations 




















































































































$40.70 $142.18 
Total Donations Received $2026.18 
Idaho Arizona California Connecticut Delaware Maryland Maine 
1.00 86.69 16.50 21.50 
Washington Nevada District of Col. New Hamps. New Jersey New York 
8.50 5.00 44.75 209.85 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island Virginia West Virginia Vermont 
69.50 12.75 1.00 1.00 j 
Colorado Kansas Montana Nebraska North Dakota | South Dakota 
12.50 4.00 10.00 1.00 1.00 ‘ 
Utah Wyoming Alabama Arkansas Florida Georgia Texas 
2.00 2.00 
Louisiana N. Carolina S. Carolina New Mexico — Mississippi | 
5.20 1. 
Ohio Illinois Indiana Kentucky Michigan Missouri Iowa 
120.70 70.25 1124.06 37.00 28.50 22.00 3.00 
Minnesota Wisconsin Massachusetts Oregon Oklahoma Canada 
4.00 98.18 43.25 1.50 ¢ 




















To continue the work of publishing THE GRAIL it has become absolutely necessary to provide 
a new and properly arranged building. Since the proceeds of our printing office are devoted to the 
support of poor students preparing for the Holy Priesthood we do not feel justified in appropriating 


any of this money for building purposes. 


We, therefore, offer our friends and benefactors the unique 


opportunity of erecting a Catholic Printing Office—a monument to Religion and Truth, a battle- 


ment of defense against falsehood and error. 


Address 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 


Building Fund 


All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
and a little token of appreciation sent to each donor. 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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ST. MEINRAD SEMINARY 


|in the 66th Year | St. Meinrad, Indiana 1857 - 1923) 


S C O P E—The scope of St. Meinrad Seminary is to prepare candidates for Holy 
Orders. Only those students, therefore, are admitted to this Institution who desire 
to study for the Holy Priesthood. 
LOC A TIO N—tThe Seminary is situated in a healthy, retired, and delight- 
ful spot of Southern Indiana, 15 miles north of the Ohio river. Away from the 
distractions, discomforts, temptations, and other drawbacks of city life, the very 
location offers the fullest advantage for the acquirement of piety and knowledge 
—the indispensable requisites for the Holy Priesthood. 
F A C UL T Y—tThe Institution is conducted by the Fathers of the Benedictine 
Order, who for the past 66 years have specialized in the work of training young 
men for the reception of Holy Orders. Each member of the faculty is a Priest, 
who devotes his undivided time and attention to the classes and branches assigned 
to him. 
STUDENTS OF THE ORD E R—Students who desire to become Priests 
of the Benedictine Order, and who cannot pay their way through the Seminary, 
will receive their board, ved, and tuition free. 

For catasogue or further information, address the President, 

The Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

















ESTABLISHED 1889 


JASPER COLLEGE 


JASPER INDIANA 


Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 
of St. Weinrad Abbey 





A Catholic Boarding School for young men. 
Individual attention and special care given 
to the building of character in order that 
the young man not only may know his re- 
ligion but also have the moral strength to 
practice it. 








‘Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 


Commissioned by the Board of Education 
of the State of Indiana. 

Healthful and retired location in South- 
ern Indiana. 


Extensive Campus and Athletic Field. What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
Courses: Academic and Commercial. mas Gift for both young and old than a 
Terms reasonable. copy of this handsomely illustrated book 


Send for Catal conveying the ideas of the season. 
— a ri 2. TT 237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 
cies ~~ elaine THE ABBEY PRESS _ St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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“A COMMON COLD DESERVES 
YOUR PROMPT ATTENTION” 


TAKE FATHER JOHN’S MEDICINE 


“A common cold deserves your immediate and 
serious attention”—So writes a well-known phy- 
sician, in pointing out the danger of neglecting 
acold. “Early treatment of a cold will agane you 
days of suffering and — 
danger,” he says. Doc- 
tors will tell you that 
colds are likely to de- 
velop into serious and 
even fatal diseases if 
they are _ neglected 
Many doctors prescribe 
Father John’s Medicine 
because they know it 
has had over 68 years 
of success for colds and 
coughs. It builds new sitesi to throw off the 
cold and prevents its development into more seri- 
ous trouble. No drugs—all pure food 
Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you or you can order it direct from Father 
John’s Medicine Company, Lowell, Mass. 
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Handbook of Elocution 


By Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 
734 Papes Price $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
Special price on lot order 


A practical, popular manual on the art of 
oral expression especially suitable for self-instruc- 
tion and private study. 


A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression. 


Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action. 


A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking. 

“You have treated the Philosophy of Expression 
in a simple way, easy to understand, and at the 
same time, thorough. — I do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the best book of its kind that has 
come under my observation. It is so comprehen- 
sive in its scope, and so clear and simple in the 
explanation of the exercises, it must receive a { 
cordial welcome.”—Prof. T. A. Dwyer. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The Catholic Girl’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.85 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 














The Young Man’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
782 pages; Price $1.85 

“Your new book, ‘The 
Young Man’s Guide’ is one 
of the best books for men 
which I have seen. No 
man, young or old, can 
read it, and not love’and : ' 
serve God more earnest- i 
ly.” Rt. Rev. Regis Cane- 
vin, Bishop of Pittsburg. 
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SOME WORTH 


A VICTIM TO THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 
Rev Joseph Spillmann 
The story narrated in this book is a true story based 
on facts. It is a striking example of the extent to 
which a priest is bound to guard the seal of confession 
even when his liberty and his own life are at stake. It 
is a well written, intensely interesting book and will 
tempt many a reader to “burn the midnight oil.” 
Price $1.00. Postage 10¢ extra. 


WHILE BOOKS 


THE CATHOLICS READY ANSWER 
Rev. M. P. Hill, S. J. 

The need of the day! A popular vindication of Chris- 
tian beliefs and practices against the attacks of modern 
critics. A book of great service to the general reader, 
for the author furnishes them with “answers” no less 
“ready” than convincing to the many attacks made to- 
day against Christian revelation and Catholic morality. 

Price $2.00. Postage 15¢ extra. 





MY PRAYER BOOK Rev. F. X. Lasance 
The most popular prayer-book in the English lan- 
gauge The reflections proceeding the prayers in this 
book so attune the mind and heart that the prayers 
would seem but a natural outpouring of the soul to 
Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE _ Rev. F. X. Lasance 

“Your book, ‘The Young Man’s Guide’ is ome of the 
best books for men which I have seen. No man young 
or old, can read it, and not love and serve God more 
earnestly.” Rt. Rev. R. Canevin, D. D., Bishop of Pitts- 
burg. Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. 





TALKS TO PARENTS Rev. Joseph P. Convey, S. J. 

Training the mind of the child. Father Conroy’s 
books ge straight to the heart. There are smiles and 
tears, quick sallies of wit and numerous illustrations, 


CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE Rev. F. X. Lasanee 

Written for the use of Catholic girls from the time 
of their leaving school until they embrace some state 
of life. It is intended to be their companion and guide 


with an undercurrent of pure, gentle pathos. amid the dangers and snares that beset the path of 
Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. youth. Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. 
THE ABBEY PRESS Book Dept. Si. MEINRAD, IND. 





BARGAIN PRICES DURING SEPTEMBER 
On New 1924 Grail Catholic Art Calendar 





Illustration Shows But 13 of 
the 14 Pages in Miniature. Ac- 
tual Calendar is 9x17 Inches. 


Back Page (not illustrated) 
Gives Rites, Rituals and Prac- 
tices of the Catholic Church 


Buy Your Calendars in September and Save 25% 





1924 Calendar Prices: 40c each, 3 for $1.00. During September, 30c each, 4 for $1.00 


N ORDER to get our orders for The Grail 

Catholic Art Calendar for 1924 during the 

non-rush period and give prompt delivery, 
we have decided to offer our readers the special 
price of 30c each, 4 for $1.00, $2.70 per dozen 
(instead of 40c each, 3 for $1.00, $3.90 per 
dozen) providing the order is received in this 
office before October 30, 1923. 

You may think that it is too early to even 
think of purchasing an article now that you 
are not going to use until next January. It is a 
fact, however, that 75° 0 of the 1924 calendars 
have already been ordered. The wise purchaser 
looks ahead and is never disappointed. 

He buys his coal in April to avoid a coal 
shortage. Buy your 1924 Grail Catholic Art 
Calendar now and be sureto get them in plenty 
of time for Christmas delivery. We can ship 
them to you immediately upon receipt of your 
order, as we now have these calendars ready 
for delivery. 


More Than a Quarter Million 
Sold Last Year 


More than a quarter of a million of these cal- 
endars were sold last year. It is the most popu- 
lar and most beautiful Catholic calendar 
ever produced. It shows all of the feastdays 
of the Church in large red letters. A red fish 
is imprinted over the black dates on all fast 

ays, and on each day is shown the name of 


the Saint to whom the particular day is dedi- 
cated. The titles of the national holydays 
are a shown in red. An excerpt from the 
epotens on rie date with the exception 
pe i= ays, on which the Gospel reference is 
given. On feasts of special Catholic devotion is 
reproduced an appropriate picture for the day. 
The Grail Catholic Art Calendar has fourteen 
pages, size 9x17 inches: Twelve of these pages 
are devoted to the months, on which are repro- 
uced in the four-color process in beautiful 
colors 12 of the most famous religious master- 
pieces in size 4x7. 


The Grail Catholic Art Calendar 
Should Be in Every Home 
The Grail Catholic Art Calendar is an inval- 


uable aid to every Catholic and a necessity in 
every Catholic home, 


Order Your Calendar Now 
Last year we sold more than 6000 Grail Cath- 
oy Art Calendars. This year we have ordered 
Calendars, and now have them on hand. 
fotion shipment will be made upon receipt 
of order. Calendars are mailed in sy paper 
tubes which may be tucked away in your dresser 
drawer, assuring freshness and cleanliness for 
Christmass giving. Order now and avoid dis- 
appointment. 


Poor Students Receive All Profit 


All of the profits from the sale of those Ca- 
lendar are devoted to the odpqatign of poor 
gudenp preparing for the Holy Priesthood. 

urchasing these calendars you kill two birds 
we one stone: You secure for yourself, or of 
your friends a splendid and useful work of art, 
and you assist in the education of many a 
future priest. 








every Catholic school- (7 
room, everywhere that 
our Holy Religion is 
qeastionl This calen- 
dar prevents, to a great 
extent, the missing of 
Mass on holydays of 
obligation and on les- 
ser feasts, and has 
been responsible for 
the avoidance of eating 
meat on Days of An- 
etinence. 


Enclosed find $ 
dars reproduced 
size 9x17 inches. 


Address ........ 


Town and State 








BENEDICTINE FATHERS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


for which please send me 


in four-coler process, ‘sini '4 pages, 








